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Ghe Farm. 


On the Structure and Properties of Wool. 


The effects prod wea by crossing the bed of sheep 
conside. ed, and practically demonstrated, 
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A specimen of the Leicestershire wool was 
submitted to this experiment, and at the end 
of half an hour it exhibited the very extra- 
ordivary appearance represented in figure 4. 
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Fig. 4, Leicester Wool treated with caustic soda, and 
magnified under the micrometer. 
Although every scale was distinctly seen, the 
lines of demarcation were faint, and the tran- 
spareucy of the wool so complete, that the 

micrometer was everywheie visible. 

Now continue the maceration, for an in- 
creased period of time, and other, and still 
more curious appearances will present them- 
selves; the blackness seen by unassisted vis- 
ion, reselves itself into a lightish brown, un- 
der the microscope. A cortical substance, 
with well defined longitudinal lines—scarcely 
differing from the same tissue in human hair, 
is now made apparent ; and moro than all, a 
central axis, or medulla is clearly distinguish- 
able in every hair. The medulla is composed 
of a dense assemblage of transparent cells‘ 
longer in their longitudinal than in their 
transverse diameter. In the human hair 
these cells as before described secrete a pig- 


ment, which gives color to the tissue, but in 
wool they are remarkable for their utter 
transparency. This medulla, with its cells, 
is shewn in fig. 4, which as compared with the 
unsophisticated specimen of the same wool 
(Leicestershire) will be found considerably 
enlarged; this is solely due, to the action of 
the caustic soda. 

The only satisfactory mode of examining 
the hairs of animals is by transverse section ; 
although extremely difficult and tedious to 
make, requiring ithe close application and con- 
stavt labor of many hours, yei when satis- 
iuctory prepaiations result, they amply re- 
nay for tue expeodiiure of time and skill nec- 
essarily involved jo their nroduction, A sin- 
gularly fortunate transverse section was ob- 
tained from a specimen of the Leicestershire 
wool, which, although it lasted long enough 
to bave a faiuhful drawing made of it, could 
Dow He preset ved as a preparation. Examined 
by the same snagnifying power with all the 
rest of tue wools, it will be seen, that under 
the influence of the caustic soda its size is 
verfectly collossal; the normal wool meas- 
ured four squaves of the micrometer—this 
section measures exactly seven squares. fig. 5. 





Fig. 5. Transverse section of the fibre of Leicester wool. 
<The dark line, which forms the periphery 
of the circumference is toe outer cuticular 
layei ; immediately within this is the cortical 
substance, coataining a great number of oval 
cells, each ove possessing a faintly colored 
vucleated spo. ; the round ring in the centre 
of the section shows the medulla, or central 
axis, its iater.or filled with the transparent 
cells already described, and which seen trans- 
versely are nearly round: the entire figure of 
the section is almost spherical throughout 
its surface, rendering it extremely easy to 
count the squares, which describe its dimen- 
sious, and make a drawing of great exactness 

As it may be interesting to the rea- 
der to be made acquainted with the 
plan pursued to obtain rigidly accurate draw- 
ings of the preparations represented, the fol- 
lowing account of it may be acceptable: A 
piece of glass has been ruled with a diamond 
point, with 24 lines, the one-hundreth of an 
inch apart; the glass is now turned exaetly 
at right angles, and another series of lines, of 
the same number aud description, are ruled 
in this direction. The result is a system of 
delicate squares, of known value, and jn 
every respect equi-distant; this is called an 
micrometer, from two Greek words, which 
signify to measure minute things. The glass, 
thus prepared, is fitted into the eye piece of 
the microscope; in this situation it is entire- 
ly useless as a means by which to measure 
the object, because they are far removed from 
each other, and the object is not seen, but 
only the magnified image of it. But for the 
purpose for which it was employed on this 
occasion, and for many other important uses, 
such an instrument so applied is a very valu- 
able adjunct. When thus arranged, and an 
object placed in the microscope for examina- 
tion, the micrometer, which is really close 
to the spectator, appears to be beneath the 
object, and if it should chance to possess any 
opacity, the lines are completely obliterated, 
which greatly favors the illusion. The artist 
now proceeds to rule his paper, with squares 
of the exact size of those he sees in the mi- 
croscope, and proceeds to make his drawing. 








If a fibre of woolshould measure exactly one 
square in the micrometer, such as actually 
occurred with some of the illustrations, he 
makes his drawing one square of his ruled 
paper; if, like the Leicestershire wool, it 
should measure four squares, he follows the 
same rule, and so with the rest, 

By the same means, he is enabled accu- 
rately to measure, and faithfully to record 
the imbrications, and thus a drawing, of re- 
markable fidelity, can be expeditiously made. 
This explanation will be easily understood by 
reference to fig. 4. 

The attempt to examine black wool under 
the microscope without the ‘aid of re-agents 
will end in failure. A coarse strong wool of 
this description (breed unknown) was submit 


ted to examination; it was found to be re- 
markably strong and so intensely black, and 
opaque, that not a ray of light could be trans- 
mitted through it. Subsequently it was moun- 
ted in Canada balsam, which communicated 
just sufficient transparency to render it acces- 
sible to observation; it is shown in fig. 6. 


Fig. 6. A specimen of black wool as seen under the 
microscope. 


When human hair is prepared in this ma- 
terial it permeates the cuticular layer, and 
renders the epidermic scales, which enter in- 
to its composition so transparent, that they 
become quite invisible. The cortical layer, 
however, with its longitudinal striations, and 
interrupted streaks of pigmeat is always re- 
markably well shown, and the medulla is ren- 
dered visible. Strange to say, black wool 
exhibits a nearer approach to a well defined 
cortical substance than any other variety of 
wool. So like it in fact, that any one might 
be excused for mistaking it for a preparation 
of human hair; moreover this wool decided- 
ly establishes two distinct layers—the cortical 
layer, with its well marked characteristics, 
and a transparent cuticular covering, which 
surrounds it. 

The reason that some wools are black— 
either confined to the face, or extending all 
over the body, is most Jiely due to the ope- 
ration of the same law, which gives an in- 
tensely black hair to the full-blooded Indian, 
and to the Negro, namely, the pigment secre- 
ting capabilities of the epidermic scales. 

A preparation of a white wool (Old Sev- 
enty) was mounted in Canada balsam, a rep- 
resentation of which is given at fig. 7; 


Fig. 7. Wool of * Old Seventy” as seen when mounted 
in Canudé Balsam. 

it has become so utterly transparent, that all 

trace of imbrications is entirely lost, the only 

trace of them that remains, consists of the 

serratures, on the external margins, which 

appear to be very slightly thickened. 

Two important elements appear to be nec- 
essary, to constitute a good and perfect wool, 
these are the possession of decided and well 
formed imbrications, and hairs of the same 
uniform diameter threughout their leogth.— 
In many of the specimens examined, the im- 
brications were scarcely distinguishable, whilst 
in others they were almost obliterated. The 
wool that took the first premium, at the State 
Agricultural Fair of Michigan for the year 
1856 was perfectly smooth—therefore worth- 
less, whilst an extremely beautiful wool was 
awarded the second premium, and another 
specimen—incomparably the finest on exhibi- 
tion—received nothing. The worthless wool, 
doubtless, felt smooth and even to the touch, 
and conveyed an idia of fineness that did uot 
exist, as it was coarser than the wool that re- 
ceived the second premium. It is presumed 
that the loss of imbrications and consequent 
smoothness of the wool arises from one or 
more of the followivg circumstances: age, 
want of condition, inferior health, or breed- 
ing owes—whether these opinions be correct 
or not, every practical farmer is much better 











and under one year;” and az other of the lot 
was entered for a premium as the “ best sow, 
over six months and under one year.” The 
second premium was awarded to the lot; the 
first premium was awarded to the boar, 
and also to the sow, entered as above related; 
causing the fact, stated by Mr. Tibbits, that 
three premiums were given, altogether, on 
the four pigs. ‘The question arises, could this 
be done under the rule? 
“No animal or article sball take more than 
one premium, except as specially provided.” 
The premium list evidently provides special 
premiums for pigs of certain ages, and also 
for a lot, and though a pig may form part of 
alot, it certainly does not draw the premium 
given to the litter. 


able to determine, than one who sits in his 
study and who knows no more of the subject 
than his microscope teaches him. But asthe 
laws of Physiology are of universal applica- 
tion, it seems fair to assume, that some of the 
reasons indicated must have contributed to 
the end produced. A large proportion of 
the wools forwarded for examination were ta- 
ken from ewes, many of them were extremely 
beautiful—some of them of pure blood quite 
perfect; on the other hand many were so bad 
that they formed the worst samples contribu- 
ted; as arule, the poorest and worst sample 
is always obtained from an ewe. 

The wools hitherto received, have been ta- 
ken either from bucks or ewes—ihere has 
been a dearth of illustrations from wether 
sheep ; this is much to be regreited as a pre- 
sumption exists, that their wool would exbib- 
it much general uniformity. 

The great value and importance of the im- 
bricated structure of wool, is in this wise : by 
means of the scales, one hair impinges upon, 
and clings to another, and several of them 
mat or felt, thus forming a tissue, so firm, that 
it cannot be broken up or separated. This 
fact was constanily exhibited, in the wools 
sent for examination. where nearly every 
specimen had more or less “matted,” and 
neighboring wools, differing in number and 
kind had frequently formed an inextricable 
tissue. Another fact will be equally obvious, 
namely, that the finer the wool, and the great- 
er the number of imbrications in a given 
space, the finer, firmer, closer and better, 
must the fabric be, in the construction of 
which such wools are employed. Where 
thick, warm, winter clothing and blankets 
are required, nothing can exceed the fitness 
of the Southdown, or the still more magni- 
ficent Leicestershire, with its beautiful and 
unequalled long staple. By means of similar 
imbrications human hair mats or felts as much 
as wool, in careless and dirty persons, espe. 
cially amongst the lowest classes of society, 
who seldom or never use a comb, the hair be- 
comes so perfecily matted that no comb can 
be made to pass through it; the once cele, 
brated “ Dirty Dibk” (Nathaniel Bentley) of 
Leadenhall St. London, made no use of a 
comb for many years, till his hair became fel- 
ted into a tissuo so firm and compact, that the 
attempt to use such an instrument was utter- 
ly impossible—as well might one cry to comb 
a coat into its original elemeutary fives. A 
lady (Mrs. L.) in the State of Michigan who 
possessed hair of unusual length and beauty, 
was confined to her bed for two weeks, by ill- 
ness, during this timo her hair received no at- 
tention; when she recovered it was found to 
be perfectly impracticable to puss a comb 
through it, and with many regrets she was 
doomed to have it all cut off. Facts of this 
kind might be multiplied to a larger extent, 
bué enough has been said to show the func- 
tion and properties of imbricated scales, 
wliether on hair or wool. 


The Rules of the State Agricultural 
Society--Swine. 





Mr. J. 8, Vibbits, of Plymouth, in his let- 
ter, published in the December number of the 
MicuicaN Farmer, discusses certain awards 
made on swine at the late annual exhibition 
of the Society. In that number we had not 
space to refer to the point called up; it is one 
which certainly deserves attention. The case 
of Dr. Gardner, referred to, is as follows :— 
He brought to the exhibition a litter of grade 
pigs, four in number, which he entered for 
the premium given for “ the best lot of grade 
pigs, not less than four and under ten months.’ 
One from the lot thus entered, the owner se- 
lected and entered for the premium offered 
for the “best grade boar, over six months 


The rule says :-— 


In support of the deci- 





sion at which Mr. Tibbits has arrived, he cites 












































































































| the practices of a late Horticultural Society, 
las given hy the late Secretary of the State 
Society. But to show that this practice did 
not govern the Horticultural department of 
the State Society, whilst Mr. J. C. Hlomes 
was in office, and that this really was not 
practiced, we may here cite the fact, that to 
P. Dennoyers, Iisq,, was awarded the premium 
for the best collection of vegetables in 1857, 
and again he was awarded the first premium 
on the lot of carrots which formed a part of 
the said collection. 

Mr. Tibbits further states that the Secrota- 
vies of the New-York and Ohio State Agri- 
cultural Societies have informed him that no 
such awards are allowed by their respective 
societies. That the Secretaries have given 
such information to Mr. Tibbits, we do not 
doubt; but we think they have done so unad- 
visedly. In the case of the New-York State 
Society, the whole subject is left without any 
rule whatever referring to it, s0 that we may 
readily presume, as there is no rule forbidding 
one of a prize litter competing for a single 
prize, it is permitted. In the Ohio rules 
there is a distinct provision, as follows : 
“An animal entered for exhibition in one class, 
cannot compete for a premium in another, 
except as follows: A single horse may be 
exhibited as one of a pair, a single animal 
may be exhibited as one of a herd; a single 
ox may be exhibited as one of a yoke, or as 
one of three or five, a single colt may be ex- 
hibited as one of five, the get of one sire.” 
It will therefore be seen that the information 
given by the Secretaries of the Societies 
named, was not in accordance with their 
rules, either in principle or in fact. 
Let us now look at the question on its 
merits. Should one of a litter or lot of pigs, 
entered to be shown in such lot or litter, be 
debarred from competition, as a single animal, 
in any class iu which it may be entitled, by age 
or conditioa, to compete? This is the main 
question; and whilst we give our opinion on 
the subject, we have not the least objection 
to hear it discussed, or to be proved to bein 
ibe wrong, if satisfactory reasons are given. 
We do nct think that ube mere fact of the 
ability of ooe man io draw more than one 
premium, upon one animal, is a sufficient ob- 
jection. It does not hold good with horses 
and cattle, why should it hold good with 
swine? In faci, the hog is the only domestic 
animal used for food thai brings forth its 
young in litters, ana if one or two animals 
of any litver are so superior that they are 
worthy of pvizes, should they be debarred 
the privilege? We thiok not, The litter is 
shown as much to exhibit the superiouity of 
the parenis as their progeuy, aud were litters 
to be compared and judged, would it be right 
or just io cut off two or three members of 
one of the litters competing, because they 
had had the good fortune to be placed ina 
position to compete with single animals whose 
owvers assumed they were their equals, or su- 
periors. A liiter of pigs, and a pen of lambs 
are diffierent things, and so is a herd of 
young catile. Kvery individual of the pen, 
or hera, is supposed to come from different 
parents; but in the case of the pigs, the litter 
is all from the same dam. So that if the pro» 
hibition against single auimals being entered 
by themselves and ina litter, at the same fair, 
be enforced, it would be a manifest injustice 
to the breeder, especially where his stock 
consisis of but a single brood animal, as is 
the case in most iastances in this State.— 
Mr. T. says that had he known this reading 
of the rule be might have borne off many 
more premiums than what he has doue, with 
fewer animals. No one is entitled to more 
of the prizes than Mr. Tibbits, for none have 
done more to introduce the improved breeds 
0° swine ivto this State; but though he might 
bave drawn more prizes with fewer animals, 
he might not have drawn more premiums. 
To prevent misunderstanding in the future, 
however, the premium list in tho class of 
swine, should prescribe the ininimum number, 
to be comprised in litters and lots, allowed 
to compete; whether a lot should be of ani- 
mals of one litter or more; their ages, and 
their ability to compete in other classes, and 
if in any, what they are. This would settle 
all doubts on this point for the suceeding ex- 
hibition; and this has been go settled, as will 
be seen by the new premium list. 


It has been estimated by Dr. Lee, of 
Pr ch that the annual income of the soil of 
not less than one hundred millions of acres of 
land in the United Statcs is diminishig at the 
rate of ten cents an acre. 
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Report of the President of the Agricultu-| _If it shall become the poliey of the State) 
ral 


College. 


AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, | : 
Lansing, Mich., Dee. Ist, 1858. 
To the Board of Education of the State of 

Michigan: 

In reply to the first branch of the fore- 
going resolution of inquiry, I submit the 
Report of the Treasurer, Prof. T. C. Abbot, 
of receipts and expenditures from April 1, 
1858, to Dec. 1, 1858, marked A. The fol- 
lowing is an abstract. 

Balance received from former Treasu- 

rer, on hand April 1, 1858---.--$13 21 
Collected by former and paid to 

present Treasurer, May 26, 1858, 

when he entered upon his duties, 42 46 
$55 67 
Received from Board of Education 6,v00 00 





to appoint a State Geologist, in order to dis- 

| close more searchingly than has ever been 
| done, the incalculable wealth and resources 
| hidden within her bosom, it is worth con- 
sideration. whether he should not be a Pro- 
fessor in the Institution, and most approprt- | 
priately publish the results of his investiga- | 
tions from the Agricultural College of the | 
State. 

Such a map as your request demands, 
would require a Topographical survey, and 
involve the necessity of more time, means 
and professional skill, than at this season are 
at our ready disposal. I therefore furnish a 
diagram for present reference. ; 

In considering your sixth query, I will pro- 
ceed first to state what buildings seem indis- 
pensably necessary, without reference to the 





alances from Students, being difference 
eee cost of board charged and | 

amount credited for labor....-------- 1,946 83 | 
Rents of Houses occupied by Professors. 408 83. 
From all other sources......-.--------- 580 06 | 


——— | 
_ $8,990 89 | 
Expenditures for same period, for which 
my warrants, countersigned by the Sec- 
retary, have been drawn..------------ 8,690 08 


Leaving in Treasury Dec. 1, 1858.-.- ---- $300 81 

Vouchers for each and every expenditure | 
are duly filed in the office of the Secretary of 
the Institution, subject to the inspection 
of your Board and the public. 

Balances from the students which will be- 
come due near the termination of the pre-| 
sent term, may be estimated at $1,000, jiable | 
to be diminished from unforeseen causes.—_ 
This estimate is on the presumptiou that the | 
Institution remains full. The receipts will | 
probably equal in amount (omitting salaries) | 
the current expenditures of the term, but | 
the expenses will be incurred before the bal- | 
ances are paid. 

I submit herewith statement marked B, 
which exhibits indebtedness to date, and 
amounts due for salaries of Professors, 
Steward and Farmer, to Jan. 1. 1859. 

The aggregate amount is $5,749 78. 

If your inquiry is intended to comprehend 
the amount placed to the credit of the Treas- 
urer, T. C. Abbot, by your Board, $6,000, 
and also $1,622 95 placed to the credit of 
J. C. Holmes, Treasurer before April 1, 1858, 
the aggregate amount of indebtedness will 
appear to be $13,472 73. ; 

n regard to repairs, the boarding house 
will demand a new roof, and must be replaster- 
ed throughout. The principai College build- 
ing must be kept in good condition. The 
dwelling houses will require no repatrs.— 
I should place an approximate estimate of 
amount demanded for these purposes at 
$4,000. 

Whether more Professors are demanded 
depends upon the policy pursued. If the 
thorough Four Years Course of study is) 
adopted, which your Board have recommend- 
ed, and the public expect, the necessities 
of the Institution demand that the chair of 
Natural Science be filled by the commence- 
ment of the next term. A Professor of Civil 
Engineering, whose range of duties, however, 
should not be limited by what would be techni- 
cally included in such a Professorship, will 
be required at the same time. At the begin- 
ning of the winter term, next December, the 
services of the Professor of Animal and 
Vegetable Physiology and Entomology, will 
be demanded. At the same time, it is per- 
haps necessary that a Professor of Intellec- 
tual and Moral Philosophy be chosen, with 
the understanding that instruction in Politi- 
cal Economy, and such other English branches 
as can not be embraced within the range of 
the duties of the Professor of English Litera- 
ture, shall be confided to him. 

The Professors named, seemed more impera- 
tively required by the existing exigencies of 
the Tostitation than others before Jan. 1, 
1861. But there are other Professorships 
equally indispensable in the future develop- 
ment of the Institution. 

A Veterinary Professorship is fundamental 
to very idea of an Agricultural College. As 
an illustration of the difficulties in the acquisi- 
tion of the knowledge of the Science and 
Art of Veterinary Surgery, it may be 
mentioned that the charge by an eminent 
practitioner in the Eastern States, is one 
hundred dollars for tuition for four months, 
and two hundred dollars for double 
that period. Stock breeding and raising is 
impossible till the Farm is cleared and pos- 
sesses a sufficiency of pasture and meadow 
land. Hence this Professorship can, for the 
present, be postponed. ; 

Horticulture, the Professorship of which 
has been suspended in the present immature 
and uncultivated condition of the Farm, 
should engage largely the attention of the 
Institutiou as soon as it can be profitably 
pursued. Itisakind of culture, where not 
only an abundance of knowledge, involving 
the most profound and interesting principles 
of science, and the most delicate skill, can 
be taught, but where the peculiar labor of 
the ingenious and inquisitive student, whose 
intelligence outruns his physical capacity, 
can be employed most successfully for the 
Institurion. In the enumeration of Professor- 
ships, therefore, for such an Institution, that 
of Horticulture should be in due time em- 
braced. . . 

The Institution will require a Professor of 
Political Economy, within the range of whose 

















‘barns, their design, arrangement, and cost, 


accommodation of any additional number of 
s.udenis. 

The building at present occupied as a barn 
is not adequate, and was never designed for 
the uses to which it is applied. It is a brick 
building 28 by 40 feet, with basement, ground 
floor and loft. In case of the erection of 
a new farm barn, the building in question 
will become convenient to the premises.—- 
There is immediate necessity for room similat 
tu the basement for root crops. he ground | 
floor would supply a tool house, of which the | 
farm is yet destitate; and the loft, for the 
present, can be converted profitably into a 
workshop. 

It is obvious that in the construction of 


must be as various as the positions in which 
they are erected, and the tastes and dissimi- 
lar crops of iheir respective owoers. In the | 
construction of a barn for this estate, ail | 
plans must be subordinate to the peculiar 
case. The barn is for an Agricultural Col- 
lege, and asit will be the duty and mission 








a building is erected, it should be capacious 
enough for dining halls and kitchens for dou- 
ble the number it is designed to accommodate. 
Occasions may arise when double that num- 
ber must be provided for, Experience has 
already taught us also, that the washing- 
rooms and stalls for exchange of clothing, 
shovfd be ample, easily penetrated by a flood 
of air and light, and exposed to examination 
of visitors. ‘lhe ground floor might be ap- 
propriated to kitchens and wash-rooms, 
the second floor to dining hall and closets, 
and a third story to the steward’s family, 
and employees. 

It would then remain to provide rooms for 
one hundred and forty-six students, and per- 
haps three Professors in a new hall. In no 
case should more than two students occupy 
one room. 

For any per-on not a professional builder 
or architect, to estimate the cost of such 
buildings, would be an impossibility. The 
recent rapid improvements in contrivances 
for lighting, heating, ventilation, supply and 
distribution of water, drainage, and also in 
appliances for cooking, have been so great, 
that no plans should be adopted, which have 
not been prepared by an experienced and 
skillful architect on the spot, after he has 
personally examined the sites, and made him- 
self perfectly familiar with the purposes to 
be subserved, and practical objects to be ef- 
fected, and any plan once adopted should be 
inflexibly adhered to. 

Should the construction of buildings be 





of the Institution to inculeate the great 
truth fundamental to all Agricultural success, 
that every thing of an animal or vegetable | 
nature abstracted from the soil, or its equiva- | 
lent, must be restored to it, no barn should 
be constructed upon the property, which does 
not provide for the preservation in compost, | 
of all manure solid and liquid, under cover, in | 
such relative position to stock, as not to be 
noxious or destructive to health, and in such 
manner that iis volatile elements can be ar- 
rested by cheap substances for which they 
have an affinity. The preservation and per- 
petuation of health, being another vital idea 
which will be inculcated, it seems necessary 
that the barn should be easily lighted, dry, 
well ventilated, and constantly supplied with 
pure water. As the business of the estate 
must be various and extensive, the barn 
should be comprehensive, and any siructural 
plan adopted, shou'd be capable of expansion, 
and the barn at option be built entire, or in 
sections, to meet the increasing wants of the 
estate. A poor barn is the poorest economy 
for an individual, and would be still more 
suicida) for a State institution. It shouid be 
built with all the plainness and cheapness 
compatible with durability, and the objects 
for which it is designed, that if possible it 
may prove a model of its kind. 

A very commodious barn of wood, 100 ft. 
by 50 feet, widened with a tier of stables the 
whole length on each side, flanked with ex- 
tensive sheds, supplied with two cisterns, 
every way thoroughly finished, and capable of 
accommodating eighty head of stock, received 
the first premium of the New York State 
Agricultural Society. Such a barn cost the 
proprietor $3,000. It was destitute, however, 
of adequate facilities for preservation of ma- 
pure, and also cellars for root crops. On the 
oiher hand it was somewhat larger, perhaps. 
than we should immediately require. It was 
erected where labor and material would cost 
about the same as with us. Taking this 
model barn as a criterion, the cost of a 
wooden one necessary for our present uses 
may be estimated at $3,000. 

Barns, sheds, and fences are required for 
each of the four dwelling houses erected for 
professors, and also far the small house at 
the east end of the farm, occupied by the 
farmer. The dwelling house, nearly comple- 
ted, should be finished. An appropriation of 
$2,000 would probably be sufficient for these 
objects. 

If the poticy should be resolved upon, of 
erecting all buildings on the estate of brick, 
so that they may be in conformity to each 
other, it may be deemed advisable to erect 
barns more permanently and durably. If so, 
larger sums would be required. 

In considerivug the question of the accomo- 
dation of two hundred students, it becomes 
apparent that neither the dining hall, nor the 
wash rooms, where students exchange their 
working clothes for citizen’s garb, nor the 
kitchen and its appurtenances, are adequate 
for the increased number. It is equally ap- 
parent that the present conveniences can not 
be enlarged in their existing position and 
convection. At the same time,1in the present 
boarding hall, four students are }laced in 
each room together, an arrangement at war 
with evory scientific truth, and with all the 
natural laws we inculcate relative to the pre- 
servation of health. If changed entirely in- 
to dormitories, two students in each room, it 
would accommodate fifty-four, one room be- 
ing reserved for a Professor, and another 
for a reception room. The rooms were origi- 
nally designed for two, but have been so far 





duties may be embraced Rural Economy 
and Household Economy, instruction in re- 
gard to the application and results of capital 
and labor upon the farm and in the kitchen, 
as well as in the wider sphere of communi- 
ties and nations. : 
The applicatiou of science to the Mechanic 
Arts, including especially the economy of 


machinery and farm implements, should be | ted for these united purposes. In the selec- 


embraced ina special Professorship of ‘Tech- 


nology, though perhaps for the present, the | construction, reference should be had, as it 


duties may be required of a Professor of 
Civil Engineering. 


occupied by four persons each. 

Experience is already conclusive to prove, 
that the best interests of the institution re- 
quire that the dining hall, kitchen, and ac- 
commodations for all persons connected with 
the culinary department, should be in a sepa- 
rate building from that occupied by the stu- 
dents. A building, therefore, might be erec- 


tion of its site, and in its arrangemonts and 


should in all future buildings on the estate, 
to the vital idea, which seems to have been 


commenced every tenantable spot on the 
premises should be sought for accommodation 
of workmen. It is necessary that the duties 
of students, and their routine uf life, should 
be infringed upon as little as possible. The 
encroachments of persons having little sym- 
patby with their pursuits, must have a ten- 
dency to distract atttention. Inasmuch as 
the room would all be sought for, additional 
students may be received. It would be bet- 
ter for students to be crowded by each other 
than by strangers. In that case our own 
students and teams would afford efficient aid 
in the construction of new buildings. Team 
work can be done by studenis, and much of 
the labor in and about the building, not re- 
quiring mechanical skill, can be performed 
by them. ‘'hus, not only can the organiza- 
tion of the Institution be preserved undis- 
turbed, but the buildings be more economi- 
cally erected. I am aware that the proposi- 
tion to aid in such various and formidable 
work with students, will be viewed with incre- 
dulity; but guided by tests and experience 
we feel entire confidence that efficient and 
very profitable assistance can be rendered. 

In case it is determined to prepare for re- 
ception of two hundred students, the farm 
barn should be erected the approaching sea- 
son. The cooking, washing, and dining hall 
should also be erect*d by the iime the next 
winter term commences. During the vaca- 
tion of six weeks, the present Boarding hall 
could be entirely changed into dormitories, 
and additional students could be supplied 
thereafver with more comfortable aceommo- 
dations. The barns for the dwelling houses 
might also be erected the coming season. For 
the commencement of structures, the Insti- 
tution has 280,000 brick now on hand. 
Durivg the summer, brick enough could 
be manvfactured for the completion of all 
brick buildings demanded by the increased 
number of students, Preparation of designs 
and materials, and employment of skillful 
workmen being done with entire deliberation, 
the hall for students could be commenced in 
early spring, aod be ready for occupation 
the winver term of 1860. 

Not only should theplans of important 
and permanent struciures be adopted by your 
Board, and inexorably adbered to, but the 
foremen should be directly employed by 
them, the Executive of the Institution pre- 
venting any violation of contract, or avy in- 
terference with ov interruption of the disci- 
plive or progress of the Institution by auy 
employee. his was the course pursued in 
the erection of dwellivg hvuses the last sea- 
son. 

The erection of the first buildings upon 
the estate was aitended by a series of calam- 
ities and misfortunes. With superior facili- 
ties now afforded, the design and practical 
use of each improvement understood with 
distinctness, the Institution itself being able 
to supply a large proportion of aid and ma- 
terial, when labor and food are diminished in 
value, I have no fears, but that additional 
buildings can be erected with as much econ- 
omy as any heretofore const:ucted by tne 
State for any public use. 

The most eligible spot for the chief farm 
barn, appears to be in the rear of the present 
Boarding House, on the terrace above the 
overflowed banks of the Cedar river, from 
which the stream is easily accessible, a site 
at_the same time conveniently near to the 
lodgings of the students. 

Whatever sites for other buildings may be 
deemed most eligible on a cursory examina- 
tion of the grounds, they might all be changed 
on a more critical examination, by architects 
employed. Fitness and economy must rule 
the location. 

Having in view the expositions made above 
I submit, marked ©, a list of appropriations 
sastieery: if the views borat were adop- 
Although, not specially requested in your 
resolution, I herewith submit, marked D, an 
enumeration of the real and personal prop- 
erty helonging to the Agricultural College, as 
it embraces an aggregate hardly appreciated 
without a formal examination. 


























In reply to the clause of your resolution, 
requesting general suggestions, I would call 
your attention specially to my report of the 
first of April last, which embraces a history of 
the progress of the Institution from the time it 
was dedicated to that date. 

Educationally, the Institution continues to 
be successful, if rapid acquisitions on the part 
of the students, a laudable observance of the 
rules and regulations, good morals, abstinence 
from vicious habits, and an earnest zeal in 
availing themselves of the peculiar and sig- 
nal advantages afforded, are evidences of suc- 
cess. The use of tobacco is almost entirely 
abandoned. No spirituovs liquors are ever 
found upon the place. No games of hazard 
are tolerated. It has been only at long in- 
tervals that a student has been reprimanded 
for want of punctuality in his field labors. — 
Tn fact, none of those habits and vices exist, 
which usually distract the energies, degrade 
the morals, and injure tue health of students. 
In this connection, I herewith submit the 
rules and regulations of the Institution now 
in operation, marked E. 

The most advanced class in the Institution 

have concluded, under Prof. Fisk, a course 
of Experimental, Agricultural and Analyti- 
cal Chemistry. In Mathematics, they have 
pursued under Prof. Tracy, Algebra, Geome- 
try, Plane and Spherical Trigonometry with 
their application to Surveying, Leveling, &c. 
In English Literature, under Prof. Abbot, 
they have studied Analysis of the English 
Sentence, Rhetoric, Ancient History, and the 
nature and use of Arguments. 
The past season has been a most uvpropi- 
tious one for farm labor. Thirty of forty- 
two consecutive days in the early part of the 
season were rainy. It was, therefore almost 
impossible to get seed into the earth. A 
large portion of what was planted by our 
neighbors, rotted in the ground. In several 
instances, our own seed was twice planted. Our 
corn-field was infested with pigeons and squir- 
rels. Ata later period we were visited by a 
severe drought. 

But in spite of all these difficulties our 
crops have been successful, though moderate. 
It is sufficient to say, they averaged larger 
than those of our neighbors. ‘I'he wheat 
crop of the vicinity was almost entirely cut 
off by the midge and rust. The average was not 
over six bushels per acre. Our own crop was 
about eleven bushels per acre. Of corn, our 
crop was twenty six bushels per acre, and of 
potatoes, one hundred and twenty-five bush- 
els per acre. The productions on the estate 
the present season have been three hundred 
and sixteen bushels of wheat, seven hundred 
bushels of corn, sixty-five bushels of barley, 
five hundred bushels of oats, one thousand 
bushels of potatves, forty bushels of beans, 
five hundred bushels of turnips, and a large 
quantity of vegetables, sufficient to supply 
our tables abundantly for about six months. 
It may be mentioned that the productiots of 
field and garden, each and all, were of the 
finest description as to quality. Asan evi- 
dence of successful culture, it may be ad- 


evidence of fidelity and skill rarely witnessed 
on any farm. Students take charge of the 
buildings, and for the last four months of the 
summer term, they voluntarily assumed the 
duties of waiting upon the tables, 

To be concluded next weeks 


MICHIGAN STOCK REGISTER. 


SHORTHORNS. 


oa Numbers with an “e” following them refer to 
the English Herdbook—ail others refer to the American 
Herdbook, unless otherwise noted, 











No. 8l."FANNYW. Lightroan heifer. Calved May 
1,1858, Bred by H. B. Goe, of Brownsville, Ps 
and sold to Il. E. Degarmo of Lyons, Mich. 

1. Dam, Naomi, by Lord Barrington 659. 

2. grandam, Blossom 3d, by Valentine .2d; he by 
Valentine Ist 2326. 

8. grandam, Blossom, by Prince of Wales, imported, 
(4880) 874. 

4. grandam, —— a cow owned by Mr. Dennis Kelly 
of the Prince of Wales stock. 

Sire, Waterloo, by Earl of Seaham 10181 e. 

No. 82..BEAUTY SPOT 4th. Spotted roan 
heifer. Calved February 13, 1853. Bred by Mr, 

Remington of Philadelphia, and now owned by D. 
M. Fox of Lyons, Mich. See A. H. B., Vol. 2, p. 297. 
1. Dam, Beauty Spot 1st, by Duke of Wellington. 
he by imported imported Prince of Wales 874." 
2. grandam, Charlotte, by imported Wye Comet 
1591e. 
Sire, Belvedere 244, by Meteor 104, out of Empress, 
imported. 

No. 83.--ROWENA., Light roan heifer. Calved 
1856. Bred by John S. Goe, of Brownsville, Pa., and 
now owned by D. M. Fox, of Lyons, Mich. 

1. Dam, Daisie, by Don Pedro.? [Of what stock.— 
Ep.] 

2. grandam, Nancy by Prince? [Of what stock.— 
Ep.] 

8. grandam, Flora by Malcolm 1190e. 

Sire, Santa Anna, by Pontiac, whose sire and dam 
were both imported. [Imported by whom and at 
what date, General Goe? and were they of pure 
blood as shown by the English Herdbook ?—Ep.] 

No. 84.-"SPECK. Speckled roan heifer. Calved 

June 20,1857, Bred by John §. Goe, of Brownsville 

Owned by D. M. Fox of Lyons, Mich. 

1. Dam, Beauty Spot 3d, by Belvedere 244, 

2. grandam, Beauty Spot 1st, by Duke of Welling- 
ton, by Prince of Wales 874. 

8. grandam, Charlotte by imported Wye Comet. 

Sire, Richard Booth 906, This bull was got in Eng- 
land by Richard Booth’s Monk 11824e, out of Ro- 
wena, by Sir Walter 2d; Rowena by Son of Noble, 
4578e; Rowena, by His Royal Highness, 4039; 
Ruth by Belvedere 4th, 8129e; Polly Hopkins, by 
Adolphus 1611e; Primrose by Colonel, 3425¢; —— 
by Alba 726e; —— by Symmetry 641 e; —— by 
Marquis 1196e; —— by Son of Favorite 256¢. 

No. 85.--FAWN. Mottled roan heifer. Calved 

March 5, 1857. Bred by J. 8. Goe.,, Brownsville, Pa. 

Owned by D. M. Fox of Lyons, Mich. 

1. Dam, Blossom 3d, by Valeniine 2d, by Valentine 
Ast 2326. 

2. grandam, Blossom 2d, by Valentine 1st, 2326. 

8. grandam, a cow owned by Mr. Dennis Kelly, of 
the imported Prince of Wales stock. 

Sire, Lord Barrington 659, by Fortune 11487e, out 
of Lady Barrington 4th. 

No. 86.--LOLA MONTEZ. Red heifer. Calved 

July 16, 1858. Bred by J. 8. Goe, Brownsville, Pa. 

Owned by D. M. Fox. Lyons, Mich. 

1, Dam, Victoria, by Matchem 3d; by Charles, by 





duced, that a portion of the garden planted 
to potatoes expressly for early use of the ta- 
ble, produced at the rate of two hundred and 
eighty bushels per acre on the poorest ¢ .ndy 
soil of the farm, high cultivation tr.umphing 
over excessive rains, and drought, and pover- 
ty of soil. Continual and thorough hoeing, 
even when our garden and fields were parch- 
ed like ashes, secured a sustained and vigor- 
ous growth, and saved crops that otherwise 
would have been lost, impressing the vital 
lesson that high culture is a guaranty against 
drought. 

During the summer term of twenty-nine 
weeks, a large amount of labor was performed 
in spite of difficulties, and the afflictions in- 
cident to the country and the poculiar sea- 
son. A large number of the students were 
compelled to leave the Institution in conse- 
quence of sickness, and many who remained 
were invalids. At one time, but about thirty 
were in the field, and as each was employed 
but three hours, they wcre not equal to eight 
able bodied men. ‘The discouragement was 
almost equaliy severe for several weeks, and 
extended with more or less severity over a 
period of three months, 

During the summer, 100 acres of heavy 
timbered land have been logged and cleared. 
Stumps have been extracted, mostly by Wil- 
lis's Stump Machine, from eighteen acres of 
land. One mile and a half of tile drain has 





been laid, some of it through quicksands, and 
through places presenting formidable obsta- 
cles to drainage. Students did not shrink 
even from this labor. Land where the water 
had stood from time immemorial at depths 
varying from one to three feet on the surface, 
is now brought under cultivation and pro- 
duced good crops of corn and turnips the 
past season. ‘T'wenty-nine acres of wheat 
were harvested and threshed. The areas 
planted to spring crops were as follows :— 
Corn, 23 acres; Barley and Oats, 30 acres, 
which was sown to Clover; Potatoes, & acres; 
Beans, 2 acres; Turnips, 14 acres, and Gar- 
den, 5 acres. We have in Wheat 35 acres, 
which now promises well. We invite a com- 
parison with any wheat upon new land in the 
State. Orchards have been commenced, and 
400 trees set out, of a few varieties sanction- 
ed by experience and tested in our latitude, 
most of which were transplanted from a nur- 
sery of high reputation in New York. The 
grounds around the dwelling houses were put 
in good condition, and 100 ornamental trees 
set out. Work has been performed on the 
public road leading to and through the es 
tate. Three hundred cords of wood have 
been sawed and split. The repairing in wood 
during the term was done by students skilled 
in the use of tools. he horses, oxen and 
cows have been in charge of students spe- 
cially detailed to these respective trusts and 
having in charge an average of twenty-two 
animals, not a single one has been lost by 
negligence or disease since the College open- 








ed, a period of nearly nineteen months—an 








Sultan 163. Sultan was bred by John Hare Powell, 
Philadelphia, and was got by Malcolm 1190 e, out 
of Sarah imported by Mr. Powell in 1829. She was 
by President 517e, and her dam was Dairymaid by 
George 274e. ; 

2. grandam, Flora 2d, by Jackson, by Sultan 163. 

8. grandam, Delight by Chilton, by.a Son of Sultan 
163. 

4, grandam, Nymph, by Duke of Norfolk 1939e. 

Sire, Waterloo, by Earl of Seaham 101Ste. 

No. 87.--CALAMUTY. Mottled roan heifer.— 
Calved May 11, 1858. Bred by J. 8. Goe, Browns- 
ville, Pa, Owned by D. M. Fox, Lyons, Mich. 

Dam, Althea. See her pedigree in full No. 78 of 
Michigan Stock Register. 
Sire, Richard Booth 906, In full No. 84 Mich. Stock 
Register. 
This is a well defined pedigree, and descent excellent. 

No. 88.-NELLY GRAY. Roan heifer. Calved 
April 3. 1858, Bred by J. B. Crippen, of Coldwater, 
Mich. Owned by D. M. Fox, Lyons, Mich. 

1. Dam, Beauty, by Andes 213, (See Vol. 3, A. H. 
B. p. 302.) 

2. grandam, Kate, by Ohio, 764. 

8. grandam, Flora, by Baron Steuben 3097e. 

4. grandam, Pink, by Reformer 2113. 

5. grandam, Rose, by Mohawk, 4492e. 

6. grandam, Adelaide, by Comet 1382. This bull 
was one of the Kentucky importation of 1817. 

Sire, Orpheus, 1971, by imported Duke of Gloster, 
out of Songstress. 

No. 89.--"MEEINNEHMAHA. Roan heifer. Calved 
August 3, 1856. Bred by J. B. Crippen. Owned by 
D. M. Fox Lyons, Mich. 

1, Dam, Sarah Chambers, by Rhoderick, 932; by 
Otley 4632¢, out of Ann Rusk, imported, by Red 
Robin 2490e. 
grandam, Cynthia, by Olympus 771. 
Ann Warfield, by Goldfinder 2066¢, 
Red Rose, imported, by Earnesty. 
Rosney, by Eryholm, 1018¢, 
by Barmpton 54e. 
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Fodder for Horses.—M. Cuarwier, one of 
the veteiinary surgeons employed by the 
Compagnie des Voitures of Paris, has written 
a letter to the “ Constitutionnel,” in which he 
states the results of his own experience as re- 
gards the English system of feeding horses 
with bruised oats and barley. It appears 
from his observations that these kinds of grain 
ought not when bruised to be given alone; 
the horses eat the mixture too greedily, they 
do not chew it sufficiently, and the conse- 
quence is that it is not well digested. But 
when the feed of bruised grain is well mixed 
with that of chopped hay, the horses are equal- 
ly fond of it; they then che v it well, incorpo- 
rate it with the saliva, and the digestion is 
therefore perfect. But care must be had not 
to diminish the rations too soon ; nor should 
barley be substituted too suddenly for oats, 
the former being less easily digested than the 
latter ; otherwise the horses grow lean and 
lose their strength. 





Ie The Jonesville and Hillsdale papers are 
agitating a permanent location of the grounds of 
the County Agricultural Society. In some coun- 
ties peculiarly situated the permanent locatioa 
has worked well, in others it has not. We can 
point to instances of both kinds. 





2#- In whatsoever house you enter, remain 
master of your eyes and tongue. 
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my late brother was living, who thought high- | farm-yard, will inerease the comfort of all|and oa this account, makes a desirable tree | which I continually nursed with the utmost 
ly of it, as well for its high fiavor as for its | the animals that are wintered there, and as-| for streets and parks. A few good specimens |¢are; but they have nearly al! perished, and 
beauty and color. The vine was purchased | sist in economizing fodder, by producing that the remainder barely live. They do not 

















Dhe Garden & Orchard. 


of these should be found in every collection 





From the Horticulturist. 


THE NEW GRAPES. 


BY CHARLES DOWNING, NEWBURGH NEW YORK. 





I propose to offer a few remarks concern- 
ing some of the new recently introduced na- 
tive grapes, because there are contradictory 
opinions advanced of some of them that are 
pretty well established here. 

DrLAWarE.—First I would notice the Del- 
aware as that at least has been more fully 
tested than the others. When I first saw it 
(some five or six years since) I was so favora- 
bly impressed with its beauty and excellence, 
that I immediately procured a vine and rec- 
ommended it to my friends, being confident 
from the ripening of the wood almost to the 
ends of the shoots, that it would prove har- 
dy and be an acquisition on account of its 
earliness as a first-rate table and dessert fruit, 
profitable for marketing and vineyard cul- 
ture. At first it wassmall in berry and bunch, 
and apparently but a feeble grower, having 
been subjected for many years to unfavorable 
circumstances which had dwarfed its habit, 


and removed, and like the removal of most 
old vines did not. succeed well, giving no good | 
fruit and not very healthy wood. 1 havo ob- | 


peculiar degree of temperature which is suit- 
ed to sustain animal life. 
William Cobbett, a well known writer, 


grow. Our sun is evidently too hot. without 
the influence of frequent showers. The Rose, 
| the Pink, Flowering Almond, Corchorus, 


of forest trees. 
Evergreen Oaks are very beautiful. and 
one of them is very useful, this is Quercus 


served its progress during the past few years | says that when he lived in New Brunswick, 
with much interest. The vines that have | the frost sometimes came on so sudddenly, 
been grown from it are vigorous and healthy | and was so intense, that the river St. John, 
in habit. much like Catawba, but with a thick-| which is a mile in breadth, was often fro- 
er and more firmly fleshed leaf, which enables | zea over in one hour. He says that the cold 
it better than any other except Delaware, to | 0! winter was so intense that he could noi 


resist mildew. It also ripens its wood early, | leave his house, without being muffled in 


and has so far proved perfectly hardy. Its 
bunches and berries are large and only mod- 
erately compact in this respect, wuch like Ca- 
tawba, peculiarly dotted and covered with a 
fine bloom. The color varies from greenish 
to pearly white, and sometimes light amber. 
The flesh is juicy and has generally a consid- 
erable degree of adhesiveness at its centre, 
but much less acidity than the Catawba. The 
flavor is rich and peculiar, but sugary, vinous, 
and spicy, with a fine pleasant aroma. It 
ripens fully as early as the Isabella; but like 
ihe Catawba, continues to improve to the end 
of the longest season. 

Resecca, which formerly promised so 


furs, &¢., but when he went into the woods 
he found the temperature so warm that he 
could lay off his coat and gloves. 

Mrs. Stowe, in that interesting book, “Sun- 
ny Memories of Foreign Lands,” gives a de- 
scription of the out-of-door amusements of 
European nations, and attributes the fine 
complexions, and extraordinary health and vig- 
or of the English ladies, to their fondness for 
exercise in the open air, and the pleasant toil 
they undergo in the cultivation of trees, or- 
namental shrubs and flowers. 

Much taste and skull are required in the se- 
lection and arrangement of shade trees. As 
it is necessary that a pleasing contrast should 





highly, I must not fail to notice by an en-, 


but not entirely obscured its excellence. But 
our friend, A. Thompson of Delaware, Ohio, 
who under such unfavorable circumstances 
did not fail to detect its flue qualities, and 
who first brought it into notice, deserves the 
thavks of every lover of good fruit. And 
now that the prediction made to my friends 
upon its first introduction has been more thaa 
realized, I will venture another ; that is, the 
time is not far distant, perhaps at our next 
Pomological Congress, when all will esteem 
it a pleasure to award praise to a deserving | 
public benefactor. It is not, too, a feeble | 
grower and so unproductive as has been re- 
presented, as a few statistics will show. My 
own Vine, without any extra cultivation, has 
made a fine growth of well ripened wood, 
and presented a mass of thoroughly ripened 
fruit, such as is seldom seen on any ovher na- 
tive variety of the same age; but before I 
counted the bunches they were stolen and 
the loss keeuly felt. My adjoining neighbor 
has a vine four years old which has borne this | 
season 70 bunches of well ripened fruit pro-| 





ving very satisfactory, and $100 was offered | 
for the vine but refused. Another neighbor, | 
on a vine of five years ot age with twenty | 
shoots averaging ten feet in length, has 60 
bunches, that for size and beauty were a sight | 
worth going many miles to see. Another ad-| 
joining neighbor has vines commencing to | 
bear freely, aud last fall he showed his opin- 
ion of the grape and his regard for a most, 
interesting family of children, by purchasing 
fifty more Delaware vines for his family use; 
they were good vines and well treated, and | 
under such management never disappoint the | 
grower, Of the quality of its fruit all who | 
became acquainted with it agree in awarding | 
it the highest praise; it is sugary, aromatic | 
and refreshing, and never cloys. 

Drana.—Of the Diana it would seem su-| 


| 


perfluous to speak; stiJlits character is often | 


misunderstood, and it is often called a feeble 
grower ; whereas it is one of the most vigor- 
ous; and that, with ‘its disposition to early 
overbearing, is its chief fault. From a good 
stock its bunches and berries are, even at its 
first bearing, large, but the fruit. improves 
greatly in size and quality, and gains much in | 
earliness as the vines acquire age. It begins | 
to color and be very good to eat almost as | 
early as the Delaware, but does not, like that, | 
hasten to full maturity, and on the deep, rich | 
dry soil in which it delights, it will continue to 
improve to the end of our longest and driest ; 


seasons, when its fine qualities will surprise | 
those who have only been acquainted with the 
Isabella and Catawba. 


couraging word. Notwithstanding the diffi- | 


be created, trees of a weeping or pendulous | 
habit should be put near those of an uprigit | 


Suber, the cork tree; although it was thought 
that this tree was too tender for the winters 
of the United States, it is now found to grow 
well in several of the States, and is cultivated 
in the vicinity of Cincinnati; it is from the 
bark of this tree that cork is made, and he- 
sides its utilitarian properties, it is very orna- 
mental. 

The Beech, Fagus,is not much used as a 
shade tree; yet there are some varieties of it 
which are extremely beautiful; among these, 
are the purple, and copper kinds. The weep- 
ing Beech is a graceful tree, which, from its 
pendant habit, is well adapted for contrasting 
with those of an upright growth. Usefuland 
ornamental hedges can be made of young 
Beech trees, if raised from seed, prorerly 
managed, and planted out at a suitable age. 
These hedges, being kept free from weeds, 
and trimmed or clipped regularly, form a 
beautiful and aimost impenetrable fence. The 
Beech grows readily from seed, and is easily 
propagated ; not long ago a farmer in Eng- 


Pomegranate, Rose Acacia, Honeysuckle, 
| Passiflora, and Chrysanthemums, seem entire- 
| ly at home ; while the Verbena, the Gerani- 
um, and the whole family of Tulips, Hya- 
cinths, Lilies, &c., do well with abundant 
watering. 

This is a bare outline of what families, im- 
migrating to California, may expect to be 
able to cultivate with success. 
more when I have more room.—W., Sacra- 
mento, 


I may add 








HORTICULTURAL NOTES. 





A New Pear--The Democrat, 

The “ Democrat Pear” is a new variety describ- 
ed in the Gardener’s Monthly, and is there spoken 
of by Mr. Meehan as being equal to the Ott in 
quality, and double in size, rivalling in this respect 
the Beurre Giffard. It originates in Lehigh Coun- 
ty, Pa. It ripens about the end of August, and has 
a greenish yellow skin, sprinkled with white dots. 
The treeis a strong grower, and early regular 
bearer. 

A Pie Mieion. 
A melon was exhibited to the Pennsylvania Hor- 











ticultural Society, raised from seeds that came 


growth: the Weeping Ash, or the Willow oi 
Babylon, appears to much advantage when 


culties it has had to contend with (and excess- | 
ive propagation is the greatest.) yet I believe 
that any one who gets a good taste of this contrasted with the Lombardy Poplar, the 
fine and very rich fruit will be unwilling to Maple or the Cypress. The American forests 
be without it. The past remarkably unfa-|ave greatly admired by foreiguers for their 
yorable season has caused some mildew to its! wouderful extent and stately grandeur, and 
leaves, but not more than to that old stand- ‘the brillianey of their autumnal tints. We 





ard the Isabella; and this should cause little | should imitate nature as much as possible, by 
| distrust to its value, because when the vines | producing an agreeable and beautiful variety 


become older and stronger they will be better 
able to withstand the changes of the seasons. 
Its foliage is not very abundant, consequently 
its fruit bearing should be moderated by thin- 


ning, and its treatment should be that of a 


garden rather than of an open vineyard va- | 


riety. It is sill new, and not fully tesied out 
of the garden, in which it originated, and re- 
quires time to enable it to take rank as the 
American Chasselas. 


HarrrorD Prowiric.—At the meeting of | 


the Pomological Society held at Rochester in 
1856, I spoke somewhat in praise of this 


/gvape, as it appeared to be underrated by 


many of the members who compared it with 
Charter Oak, &c. I consider it valuable, 
chiefly for its hardiness, abundant bearing 
and earliness, as it ripened this season earlier 
than any other variety in my collection. In 
quality it does not equal Isabella, but is de- 
sirable to come in for early marketing in small 
quavtilies and especially for the north. There 


|is, however, an objection to it: as soonas /ul- 


ly ripe it drops from the bunch. 

Union VitiaGe.—This variety has not yet 
fruited here ; it is very vigorous in its growth, 
hut so far as tested, has not proved as hardy 
as the other native grapes, but it may become 
so when fully established. 
than Isabella and a little earlier. 


York MaveEitra.—A hardy grape, ripen- | aud the cardinal points. 


Its fruit is larger | 


of hues among the fading foliage of our 
shade trees. 

The shade trees of Amevican cities and 
villages, having been for the most part pro- 
cured from the forest, without sufficient care 


to answer the purposes for whicl they are 
intended. They have been drawn up too 
much by the shelter of the forest, and when 
taken away from their natural positions and 
placed in bleak aspects, do not throw out 
| thick, umbrageous heads, but, in many cases, 
struggle lor life, and in a few years decline 
away and die. Trees intended to ornament 
strects, parks, or pleasure grounds, sould be 
raised in nurseries, where they can be pruned, 
and trained, and properly fitted for the posi- 
tions they are to occupy. Farmers can not 
be expected to resort to nurseries for their 
shade trees, as they generally have a super- 
abundance of them growing on their own 
land, but they should use care and skill in 
the selection and transplantation of such 
trees as they require. The roots should be 
cut at a considerable distance from the stem, 
and a large ball of clay removed with them ; 
they should be carefully planted in well-pre- 
pared soil, not too deep in the earth, but 
nearly in the same position in which they 
| originally stood, in veference to depth in soil 
Young Maples, 








. 2 : lik ten a 7 ed aevorl Oe ests 
ing its wood well, growth moderately vigor- | Oaks and Elms, and several other trees, may 


/ous, very productive; bunch and berry of 
|medium size, very compact, of preity good 
‘quality, ripening a few days beioie Isabella. 


sometimes be found on ihe edge of clearings, 
‘and in other open places; these, having had 
| the benefit of exposure to the sun and wind, 
for a considerable time, have begun to form 


in their removal or setting out, generally fail | 
oo ry 


land received a premium for raising 56,000 
Beech trees, from one bushel of seed. 

In constructing hedges of these trees, the 
plants should be permitted to remain in the 
nuseries until they are four ov five years old, 
during which time they should be transplant- 
ed two or three times, at increasing intervals, 
in order to make them branchy, and prepare 
them for the position they are io occupy.— 
They should be planted one foot asunder in 
the hedges or rows, where they are to remain. 
Some persous plant them closer than the dis- 
tance we have mentioned; when they have 
grown two or three years in the fence, they 
should be shoriened or headed down, in oder 
to preserve the beauty and regularity of the 
fence. In well-kept gardens and pleasure 
grounds, the hedges are trimmed twice or 
three times a year, but for ordinary purposes 
an annual trimming will be found sufficient. 
Beech hedges can be formed to the height 
of twenty feet ov more, and when managed 
in this way, make excellent shelter for 
orchards or gardens, They are considered 
more ornamental whea not more than four or 
five feet in height. 

The Hornbeam, Carpinus Americana, is 
much esteemed in Kurope as a hedge tree ; 
many prefer it to the Beech; it bears clip- 
ping exceedingly well, and forms beautiful 
wall-like hedges, which sometimes attain to a 
height of more than twenty fect. ‘The leaves 
of the Hornbeam, like those ef the young 
Oak and Beech, are persistent, that is, remam 
‘attached to the tree after the sap has left 
them. 

(To be continued.) 
ete 


Letter from a Californian Horticulturist 


Our country (the Pacific coast), is, so far 
as systematic and scientific culture is con- 
cerned, all new and untried. Only a few years 


from California, and which were supposed to be 
from a fruit of Chinese origin. This melon was 
boiled by the Secretary of the Society and the 
fruit then resembled stewed apples so closely that 
any one might easily be imposed upon, This mel- 
on is called the Pie Melon. 

The Artichoke, 

This is a vegetable with which the Detroit mar- 
ket is but little acquainted, and yet it is a great fa- 
vorite as a vegetable delicacy. Our winter is joo 
severe for its cultivation withont unusual care is 
taken to protect it. The supply for the New York 
market, is mostly procured from the Southern 
States, and from Bermuda, and we note that Pro- 
fessor Mapes of the Working Farmer states he 
has eaten them the present season brought from 
France in ice boxes by the steamers. 
Fruitgrowers Convention at Milwaukee, 

A Convention of the Fruitgrowers of Wisconsin 
was held at Milwaukee on the 16th and 17th of De- 
cember. The attendance was reported as rather 
thin, but there was a fine variety of fruits shown, 
and the quality was remarkable, considering the 
very discouraging season that fruit growers have 
had. 

A cheap Vinery and its Profits. 

In June, 1847, I built a small vinery for the Hon. 
J.N. Arnold of this place. It being the 28th of 
May when we commenced, there were doubts as to 
the canes ripening so as to withstand our change- 
able winters, as there Is more to fear from sudden 
changes than severity of frost. It was a lean-to, 
covering the south side of the barn or carriage- 
house. We have excellent drainage and soil. In 
making the border we covered the surface with 18 
inches of prairie loam and cow manure, 10 bush- 
els of bone-dust from a button factory, two barrels 
of leached ashes and lime from a soap and candle 
factory, and applied soap-suds in the summer while 
the vines were in a growing state. The size of the 
house is 24% 14, and 14 feet in height at the back, 
with 6 feet infront. The front sashes are hung on 
| hinges at the top for ventillation. Mr. Arnold 
was 80 well pleased with the growth in this small 
| vinery, that he has erected alarger. I have taken, . 


as you will see by Emery’s Journal, the first pre- 





ago, nothing was known ; and up to the pre- | mium for samples of cold vinery grapes grown on 
sent hour almost everything is to be learned. | plants two years old. They were in competition 
Some very striking results, however, have fol- | with grapes from older vines and more costly 
loweed our feeble experiments. In January | structures. My calculation in the same Journal of 


_ Uyde’s Eliza, Canby’s August, and also Bald- 
| win’s Harly, as I have received it, so strongly | thick,woody heads, aod on this account are 
resemble the above as to lead to the opinion | better suited for shade trees than those which 





that they are identical wiih it. 


Crara.—This new grape kas just com- | P 
menced bearing, and gives promise of much | teresting sight. 


| have grown up in the midst of the forest. 
A good collection of forest trees is an in- 
Botauic gardens and ar- 


| 4 Pa y ; + 7, 70, s . 
excellence. It is vigorous and appears hardy; | boveiums are extensively patronized in Muro- 
bunch large; berry good size, color while and pean cities; they should be more esteemed in 


‘flavor excellent. It requires more time to) America, where so many noble specimens of 


| H : 
give a decided opinion of its real value, but I, trees and shrubs can so easily be found to 


think highly of it at present. 


Shade Trees. 





adorn them. It has been remarked that a 
covsiderable amount of sickness prevails, in 
the summer, in those cities and towns of 





| America which are unprovided with public 
paki | parks, or well shaded promenades of any kind, 
The cultivation of shade trees, as well a8 and it is said that several epidemics arise 
son more fully developing their superior | their selection and arrangement, are matters | from the population being confined in badly 
qualities ; and the past and present season, so ;of such importance to all classes, that we} ventilated houses, and not provided with op 


unfavorable for developing the flavor of deem it necessary to devote some time to | portunities or inducements for exercise in the 
grapes has afforded us the tesc to place them 


BY EDWARD MASON, 


Both this and the Delaware must still be 
regarded as in the progressive state, each sea- | 





; the consideration of these subjects. In all | open air, 
in the highest rank. hot countries, the shade of trees has been 


The Herpemonr has heen long known and yegorted to as a relief from the enervating 


highly prized at the South, particularly in| 
Georgia and Carolina; but is very little known | 
north of Delaware, although forty miles 
north of New York it has done well the two | 
past unfavorable seasons ; and a vine in New- | 
burgh, in a sheltered yard, has not failed for | 
years of giving most abundant crops of de- 
icious, spicy fruit, whose berrries are bags of 
sweet wine. ‘lhe Herbemont, besides giving 
excellent fruit, is valuable for ornamental pur- 
poses; being unequaled in vigor, and beauti- 
ful in its wood and foliage. It needs protec- | 
tion in winter and will not generally ripen its 
fruit in the open ground north of New York, 
except in sheltered situations. In consequence 
of its greater vigor it requires more room 
than other varieties. 

Anna—I am now inclined to say a few 
words respecting one that is not yet fully be- 
fore the public; I refer to the Anna ; and it 
might properly be called the Anna Muscat, 
as the flavor reminds one of the Muscat of 
Alexondria. It fruited for the first time while 


iin 2 
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heat of summer, and in cold countries, the | 


rigors of winter are considerably mitigated 
by the shelter which they afford. 

In almost every American city, town ‘o” 
village, the value of shade trees is more or 
less appreciated; but in the rural districts, 
the farmers appear to be careless and uncon- 


cerned about protecting their homesteads | 


from the rays of the sun in summer, and the 
pelting of the storms of winter. In this they 
reglect their own interests very much more 
than they imagine, as it is well known that 
the shade of trees in summer, adds to the 
comforts of home, and the blessings of health, 
by enabling persons to take outdoor exercise, 
whilst the shelter of trees in winter adds ma- 
teri: Hy to the support of the domestic ani- 
mals, as they consume less food, and are at 
the same time always in better condition 
when they are kept warm in their sheds or 
houses, than when they are neglected, or but 
partially sheltered from the cold. 

A grove, or belt of pines, surrounding the 


| The Black 


When European and American varieties of 
trees are grouped together, they form a plea- 
sing contrast with each other. Of the Oak 
alone, many beautiful specimens might be 
procured; and the Oak is well caleulated to 
form an ornamental tree, for its leaves being 
persistent, or remaining on the tree after they 
fade, are well adapted for producing variety 
in the color of the woods, groves, or parks 
in which it grows. Among the most interest- 
ing varieties of the Oak, may be mentioned 
the following : 

The White Oak, Quercus Alba, American. 
The Cyprus “ Quercus Fastigiata, Europ. 
The Scarlet “ Querens C ocinea, American. 
“ Quercus Nigra, és 
The Turkey “ Quercus Cerris, European. 
As these trees vary considerably in size, as 
well as in the shape and color of their foliage, 
they make a very beautiful group. The Cy- 
prus Oak grows tall and upright, somewhut 
like the Lombardy Poplar. The White and 
Black Oaks, form heavy umbrageous heads. 
The Scarlet Oak is remarkable for the bril- 





liancy of the autumnal coloring of its leaves, 


of 1856, I received, from a farm in Western | the profits of grape growing, is as follows: 
New-York, Elm and Sugar Maple seedings, | Cost of grapery and border.......... $100.00 
about 3,500 each. ‘I'hey would average some etes sre tb aclgy a Sane cops nannies 20.00 

ay * a i i uring two seasons of one 
three or four inches long. — _ — hour each day at$2 per day.......... 72.00 
side by side there and equally well. They) ‘Ten per cent. per annum on the cost of 
arrived in good condition, and were planted the house for wear and decay._.... + 20.00 
in a choice piece of ground, and treated with Cost of vines and expressage—24 vines 
care. ‘The Elms have grown vigorously; at 50 cents....+.+.-------------.-- 1200 

Be wy Henvor Ground... cen c<--+00s.0¢ee ee , 2.00 

many of them are now ten, and some twelve,} yonures re 
feet high; while the Maples have mostly per-|} Tools, including syringe, cords, &c.... 4.00 
ished; and those that still live, neither grow, 
nor promise continuance of life. The Horse epee eeso ron eons seas wate eneee +++ +$285,00 
Chestnut, so noble with you, refuses almost a 

z : 25 apes 1 . 
entircly to grow here. The Beech, after fre- af oer curt * sees Oe BEM, 00.00 
quevt importations of both plants and seeds} inns frie 
is an entire failure. I have not one left.— ET eee ee ae TS «2 ++$265.00 
The American Linden, or Basswood, docs! We fruited twelve of the vines, and have the oth- 





slightly better, though it bears no compari- er twelve ready for a heavy crop next year. ‘In 
son to its home growth. The Abies Canaden-| my estimate, I have given more than the actual 
sis (Hemlock), thus far, is an entire failure; | cost to the present time, and now have my vines, 
Cedrus Alba (White Cedar), ditto; while the | two years old next June, »nd the house left for fu- 
Pinus Alepica (Swiss Pine), and several | ture profit, besides the $265 in cash, which might 
other varieties of the Pinus family, and also | easily have been obtained as profit on the fruit, and 
of the Cupresses and Abies families, of which | the real pleasure which grows out of the cultiva- 


I have imported and planted the seed, flour- 
ish finely. The Ailanthus, Catalpa, Gymno- 
cladus Canadensis, China Tree, T'amariz 
Callica, and several of the members of 
the Acacia family (both American and 
Australian), do well in our soil and cli- 
mate. The Almond, the several varieties 


the Butternut, all grow rapidly from the seed. 
My oldest are two years old, and are ten to 
twelve feet high. The Tamarind, with the 
simple protection of one thickness of com- 
mon sheeting during the winter months, comes 
into bearing the second year from seed. Our 
Apples and Pears, especially those of large 
size, when entirely exposed to the sun, are 
apt to sunburn on one side, while the stone 
fruits are entirely free from the evil. 

The above facts pertain to the Sacramento 
valley, in the latitude of St. Louis. In the 
coast valleys, under the influence of sea fogs 
and sea breezes, and also in the more elevated 
portions of the country, and in the mountain 
valleys, they might not fully apply. 

In the winter of 1855, I imported, for my 
ornamental ground, some fine, healthy plants 
of Norway Spruce, of White and Purple 





of the Walnut (excepting the shag-barl:), and | 


| tion of such fruit. 

| The varieties fruited were the Old Black Hams 
| burg, Golden Chasselas, Chasselas Musque, Muscat 
,of Alexandria, Wilmot’s Black Hamburg, Royal 
| Muscadine, Black Prince, Grizzly Frontignac, Zin- 
 findale, and afew other varieties. Of these the 
| Zinfindale and Black Hamburg fruited heaviest. 
The vines, obtained of Ellwanger and Barry, of 
Rochester, New York, proved true to name and 
came in excellent order. Is the reader satisfied as 
to the profit of graperies?—J, C. Urx, of Chicago, 
in Horticulturist. 

Product of Bees, 

Eugene Lewis of Ontario county New York 
writes to the Country Gentleman that he took du- 
ring the past summer and fall 2535 pounds of pure 
box honey, 2400 pounds of which he sold in Cana- 
daigua to go to New York, at 15 cents per pound. 
Some of the best stocks made 72 pounds of honey. 
Besides the honey, he secured 20 young swarms, 
valued at $5.00 each. Mr. Lewis uses the Quinby 
hive—a common box hive, made 12 inches square, 
inside by 14 inches deep, with holes in the top, and 
boxes over whicn he putsa cap. This apiarian 
states that he finds the only way to get rid of the 
millers and worms is to pinch their heads, and we 
agree with him on this point. 





Lilac, Deutzia scabra, and Weigela rosea, 
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FOREIGN AGRICULTURE. 





THE AGRICULTURE OF AUSTRIA. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH OF THE JOURNAL OF PRAO- 
TICAL AGRICULTURE. 


Concinued from last number. 

In estimating the price of the sugar at 11 
cents per lb., that of molasses at $2,80 per 
ewt, and, lastly, the residue at about $2,60 
per ton, we find that the 308 millions kilos. 
of beet-root have produced 





Sugar..---------------------: $3,930,000 
Molasses... ---- ---2 ---20---- 256,200 
Residue ..-. 2-2 enn0 e200 -20u0- 98,686 

2 ee eee ee $4,284,886 


(or £857,057 sterling) which return shows 
that the value of the raw beet-root is tripled 
by its employment in the manufacture of su- 
gar. 
The leaves of the beet.root and the resi- 
due represent together a quantity uf 28,337 
tons of hay, which furnishes food for 6,500 
middle-sized oxen. Let us add lastly, to com- 
plete this account, that the manufacture of 
beet-sugar in Austria occupies nearly 20,000 
workmen during four or five months of win- 
ter. 

We may form some idea of the extension 
that the manufacture of beet-sugar is still 
destined to take in Austria, if we reflect tha, 
Hungary, Gulicia, Croatia, and Sclavonia at 
present possess only twenty sugar works, 
whilst the natural fertility and depth of. their 
soil, and the cheapness of land, place them in 
conditions particularly favorable to the culti- 
vation of beet-root. 

We now come to the third of the agricultural 
speculations, which have more particularly 
fixed the atteution and attracted the capitals 
of the great Austriaa proprictors, namely, 
the cultivation of the potato, and its distilla- 
tion for the extraction of alcohol. This branch 
of industry has exercised over Austrian agri- 
culture a considerable influence, from which 
even the rest of Europe has not wholly es- 
caped. Since the year 1817 the history of 
Agriculture has not had to report any gener- 
al scarcity; on the contrary, good seasons 
have succeeded each other almost without in- 
termission, the year 1830 being the only year 
in which Eastern Europe has suffered under 
the influence of an alimentary crisis, occa- 
sioned, in part at least, by the political events, 
of which Warsaw was the theatre. 

The depression in the price of grain was 
the necessary consequence of the state of 
things that we have pointed out; and in 1824 
the market price fell to such a point that the 
harvest did not suffice to cover the expense 
of production, and the husbandman found it 
impossible to pay his taxes and rent. It may 
be supposed that, placed in such a position, 
the zeal of the great proprietors for agricul- 
ture would be sensibly cooled, and that the 
majority of them would seek, in manufacture, 
the meavs of making up the deficiency in 
their revenues. It is to these causes that we 
may correctly attribute the establishment of 
a great number of distilleries and breweries, 
and the creation of numerous factories of 
starch, size, sugar, and vinegar. 

By its antiquity and its numerous affinities 
with agriculture, the distillery was necessari- 
ly the first to attract the attention of those 
who were anxious about the means of deri- 
ving advantage from the produce of the soil, 
80 as to secure a revenue. 

It is hence thai we saw arise in central Eu- 
rope innumerable distilleries, of which some 
were formed upon an extraordinary scale.— 
‘he culture of the potato took an immense 
extension, and the products of its distillation 
by developing amongst the populations 
around the fatal habit of intoxication, struck 
a heavy blow at their intellectual existence. 

However this may be, this revolution in 
the economy of rural employments was fol- 
lowed by a sensible improvement in the in- 
comes from land; and some went so far asto, 
assert, ina general way, that distilleries would 
alone stamp a value upon the land, and enable 
the owners to draw a rich revenue from the 
soil. 

Upon those domains on which the quanti- 
ty of tubers did not suffice to employ ina 
continuous manner, the action of the distil- 
ling apparatus, they found themselves com- 
pelled to have recouse to the peasants, and 
engago them to make, in their cu'ture, a large 
reserve for the potato. In face of the extra- 
ordinary reduction in the price of cereals, 
and an absolute want of openings for them, 
it was not difficult to convince them; and 
they lost no time in banishing from their ro- 
tations the beans and peas, in order to in- 
crease the extent allotted to the potato, and 
thus furnish to the distilleries the first sub- 


stance they require, The manufacture of 
spirits then assumed fresh activity; but the 


account, according to which the value of their 
goods is to be reimbursed to them in pota- 
toes, deliverable at the time of raising. At 
the same time other means of seduction were 
employed by brokers and agents; in a word, 
nothing was neglected to attain the end, 
namely, to make the large workings produce 
the greatest possible amount of revenue. As 
to the physical and moral consequences of 
the immoderate use of brandy, they may be 
easily guessed ; Galicia presents an example 
of it which deserves to be studied; and they 
have been amply exposed ix the works of au- 
thors, and by temperance societies, who have 
undertaken to siruggle against abuse of al- 
coholic beverages. 

Allured by the temptation of the profits, 
the husbandman, in spite of the extension 
given to the culture of the potato, did not 
take the trouble to calculate very exactly the 
quantity necessary for his own use.. From 
the small number of tubers which were not 
sent to the distillery, they selected the best 
for their own consumption; so that when the 
time for planting came, they found in the 
cellars or pits only a mass of small tubers of- 
ten insufficient to seed the surface to be plan- 
ted, and which it was therefore necessary to 
cut into small pieces, at the risk of failure — 
It is not surprising after this, when the seed- 
tubers ‘were chosen under such objectionable 
conditions, that many cultivators afterwards 
attributed the potato disease to a disorgani- 
zation of the plant or a debility in its consti- 
tution. 

In manufacturing on a large seale, they ob- 
tain from three bushels of potatces 29 pints 
of brandy and 1273 pints of residue. The 
net cost price of an eimer of alcohol (129 gal- 
lons,) without reckoning interest of capital 
engaged in the business is $3,00, and as the 
eimer is sold at $6,00, there remains a profit 
of $2,00. Nowa quintal (140 Ibs.) of pota- 
toes producing about 8 quarts of alcohol, the 
potatoes are paid for at the rate of 33 cents 
only, a price which does not pay, and at 
which they eannot be procured. These fig- 
ures explain the motives that have induced 
the distillers to throw themselves again upon 
grain, and also show how much the advanta- 
ges of their operations depend on the em- 
ployment of the residue. 

With these residues they fatten oxen, 
whose food ration is calculated at the rate of 
ten pounds of residue for one pound of hay. 
According to this, 150 livres or 50 mass of 
residue, which are obtained from 100 livres 
of potatoes, are equivalent to 15 livres of hay. 
In fixing the price of hay at 1 florin 30 kreut- 
zers per quintal, we find that the 50 mass of 
residue ought to be worth about 6 kreutzers, 
and it is, in fact, the price paid at the great 
distilleries. 

But it is in fattening pigs that the most ad- 
vantageous application of them is attained, 
and all the great distilleries fatten pigs of the 
Hungarian breed. This is, it may be said, 
one of the conditions of their success; for if 
they confined themselves to fattening oxen, 
and the price of alcohol were to be still fur- 
ther reduced, their existence might become a 
question. But the fatting of pigs appears to 
have in Austria a prospect so much the more 
certain, that it finds at Hamburg a considera- 
ble outlet in four large establishments for salt- 
ing, which do not consume less than from 
2,400 to 3,000 hogs per week. 





How Cruiser was tamed. 





The following paragraphs are copied from 
“ Frazer's Magazine” for November: 

Accompanied by one individual alone, a no- 
bleman of indisputable nerve, temper, and 
physical strength, Mr. Rarey proceeded to the 
encounter. As we heard the story told, his 
injunctious to his comrad were characteristic 
enough. “ Whatever happens, my Lord, said 
he, * don’t you speak or interfere—at least, 
not till you see me down under his fect, and 
him worrying me!” This compact made, he 
resolutely walked into the arena, which con- 
sisted of a loose box divided by a half-door 
of some four feet or more in height. Step- 
ping quietly up to this barrier, he leaned his 
arm upon it, so that it was covered by the 
iron bar that ran along the top, and looking 
fixedly at the savage he intonded to tame. 
Cruiser—from whose muzzle, head-stall, and 


rus 


distillers soon found out that the production | ment. 


must be regulated exactly by the requirements 
of the consumption, and that the benefits of 
the enterprise were intimately dependent on 


the rigorous observance of this principle. 


the redoubtable Cruiser, blown, exhausted, 


drippi 
In search of markets, they deliver at a low | in his uquine mind as to the properties of this 
price brandy of inferior quality, sell on credit, | figure, which he could no longer believe to be 





ng with sweat, and completely puzzled |ration at once for sowing. 


and, in short, agree to all kinds of sales on | human, came quietly close to It, and, true to 


his nature, warped as it was, smelt at it, and 
touched it with his nose; then Rarey throw 
open the half door, and walked boldly up to 
him, The last sentence speaks volumes. It 
was a trait not of the system, perhaps, so 
much as the man. But what confidence the 
man must have had in his system, thus to pre- 
serve his coolness and equanimity in @ posi- 
tion which to every one but himself would 
have been of mortal danger. Tho “salt was 
now on the bird’s tail,” and when his own pe- 
culiar method had been resorted to, and Crui- 
ser, converted into a quiet, docile, and not par- 
ticularly showy hack, had been ridden before 
astonished hundreds, the horse-tamer was 
universally recognized as such, and both the 
papers and the public expressed themselves 
satisfied with Mr. Rarey. 





The Lois-Weedon System of Growing 
Wheat. 


The Reverend Samuel Smith, of Lois 
Weedon, Northamptonshire, England, for the 
past ten years, has created more excitement 
and criticism amongst the growers of wheat 
on clay soils, than any other person. He 
has just published the sixteenth edition of a 
pamphlet, descriptive of his method, which 
he originated and which he has put in prac- 
tice. The past season this gentleman took 
from his wheat field the twelfth crop, io 
twelve successive years, each crop, in some 
degree, being better than the one that pre- 
ceded it: The crop of the present year was 
40 bushels per acre; of last year 36; the year 
before, 37, and the years before that an aver- 
age of 84 bushels per acre. And this, reco)- 
lect, only from half the acre, for one half of 
each acre, every year, is in fallow. The plan 
is to divide his field into lands only five feet 
in width, and in the middle of every land, is 
drilled or dibbled three rows of wheat, each 
vow 12 inches from the other. This permits 
an interval of three feet between every three 
rows of wheat. This three feet interval, 
while it is the fallow for next year’s crop, is 
also made to contribute towards the growth 
of the crop of the present year, as will be 
seen by the following description of the 
method of cultivation pursued by the writer: 
Lots WeEpon VicaraGE, Nov., 1858. 
“T begin, as I began long since, — My 
wheat on the ground is coming up well. Aud 
it is a beautiful sight to see the thin green 
lines run so evenly and so regularly that they 
seem to blend together in the distance. It is 
the more striking from the broad intervals 
that separate the narrow wheat lands, and 
mark out the growing crop into rows of 
three. 
“TI only waited for the coming up of the 
wheat crop to dig these important intervals. 
They are just finished, and are the begiuning 
of my labors for my next year’s crop. And 
I will now take you with me, if you are wil- 
ling, and show you the whole process of my 
simple cultivation, till I have cut and thresh- 
ed and measured the produce, 
“ At the outset of my farming, 15 years 
ago, the field before us was in grass, which I 
pared and took off the land; then plowed it 
the fall depth of the five-inch staple for a 
crop of oats, followed by vetches. After this 
came the first triple-rrowed wheat crop with 
ite wide intervals, which I dug one spit deep, 
bringing only a few inches of yellow clay 
subsoil to the surface. The second year 
these well-stirred intervals produced the 
wheat crop, and the stubble was dug in.— 
And thus, year after year, alternately, the 
same acre of land has had a fallow and a 
wheat crop too. In the third and fourth 
years the spade went down a little deeper; and 
so, gradually and regularly, for four years 
more, till a depth of 16 or 18 inches was 
reached, when I stayed my hand ; and, after 
that, was satisfied the four following years 
with a single spit, Last year however I re- 
iurned to the double spit and a fresh inch of 
clay: and this brings me back to this year’s 
operations which we are come out to view. 
“The digging, as you see, is two spits deep; 
and after the pan was a little stirred the stub- 
ble and the staple were turned upon it, the 
clods scattered, and the second spit, with its 
sprinkling of yellow clay, was gently laid up- 
permost, in such a form that the frost might 
be felt right through the whole. Look: 
you can almos? see down to the sub-soil. 
“’And what follows next? These high- 
ridged intervals will lie thus during winter, 
higher than the tender wheat and so protect- 
ing it, and checking the drifting snow. The 
winter fallow over, I shall stir and level the 
ridges with the horse hoe, well clean the rows 
and the intervals, keeping the surface of the 


such impediments, had been removed—we be- latter constantly open till the wheat is about 
lieve by some mechanical arrangements, for | to flower. Then will come a process peculiar 
none dared go near enough to touch him—| to the plan, and which meets a difficulty in 
made his usual dash at the intrepid stranger, | OUr uncertain climate of no ordinary impor- 
to pounce upon him asa cat would ona mouse. tance. The rotation farmer has a heavy crop 

Rarey stood perfectly motionless, neither al- of wheat; but heigh ho! the wind and the 
tering his attidude, nor the expression of his | Tain: he is utterly helpless against these: his 
countacance, in the slightest degree. Think- | Wheat comes down ; the rain it raineth every 
ing he had his enemy by the arm, the horse day, and his hopes are blighted. I owe m 
seized and worried at the bar as if he would general immunity from this disaster to the 
havo bitten it through. Again and again retir- | broad space of my fallow intervals, which en- 


again into the centre. There are thus two 
furrows in each interval, and these I subsoil, 
which leayes tho whole of the land intended 
for the crop ina hollow, pulverised condition. 
But, though wheat loves a mellow bed, it 
loaths asoft one. I therefore consolidate the 
soil with the double clod crusher, which takes 
two beds at once, the horse walking on the 
stubble in the centre. This being done I 
wait till near the middle of Septembor for 
the rains, if it may be, to perfect the culture. 
“T should be glad to have your close at- 
tention while I now describe the sowing; be- 
cause upon the accuracy of this process de- 
pends not only the goodness and fulness of 
the crop, but the great pleasure of, perhaps} 
a daily inspection of true lines and even vege- 
tation of this beautiful plant for 10 months 
in the year. All machinery for sowing, be- 
sides the single-hand dibble, I have long 
since discarded. I reject even Sigma’s admira- 
ble planter, which I hear is so effective, be- 
lieving all to be comparatively unsafe and in- 
efficient; for with the hand dibhle—with the 
right hand dibbling and the left hand drop- 
ping the grain, I can see the seed leposited. 
I know it is there in its right place and at 
the right depth. I am satisfied too, with the 
rapidity with whieh the practiced workman 
does his work. It is true his work is marked 
out for him more acurately and quickly than 
he could do it himself. Another hand 
stretshes a line, nearly but not quite in the 
ceatre, from one end of the interval to the 
other. With a light hand implement—in- 
vented by Sigma—which holds three small 
mould-boards set at the required distances 
apart, he now, guiding the middle board by 
the line, draws with almost mathematical 
truth three minute furrows in which the dib- 
bler deposits the seed. And, when the whole 
piece is completed, if the surface be dry 
enough, I cover over the seed and close up 
the channels with fhe crusher. 

“At spring the crusher is again employed 
infcompressing the wheat plant ; after which 
the hand, and the hand hoe—another of 
Sigma’s capital inventions—are busy between 
the rows as long as it is safe ; and then comes 
the last scene of all—the sickle and the har- 
vest home. 

“Sum up then, the average annual outlay 
for these wheat crops first to last; always 
keeping in mind the digging process I have 
just described,—how it began with one shal- 
low spit the first two years, increasing by de- 
grees to two good spits of pulverised soil, 2 
or 8 inches only of clay soil being added, and 
for four years not even that. 

Digging and cleaning the moiety of each 
ACVC . 222 wenn ce ee ewww enon nee 
Horse-hoeing ditto three times, 6s; plough- 


PO AN a ease nesses cedalden cones 2 40 
Hoeing and hand-weeding,....--......--- 1 20 
Rolling with crusher at seed time and at 

BMG tha. cnon mace ena snesccne> 72 


Two pecks of seed, 2s. 6d.; dibbling 5s.... 1 80 
Bird keeping.....--.-...-.-. eEe@nceseccx 96 
Earihing up wheat....-..----.----.------ 72 
Reaping, &c., to threshing and markeling. 7 93 
Rent, 2i, rates and taxes, 4s, €d.....-....- 10 62 





TAtAlOmMlay : <2. cose avanevaceesasecs $34 50 

Such has been the process—such the out- 
lay. The wheat is not threshed: what is the 
yield ? 
“From ihe moiety of each acre on the 
clay, the yield this year—1858—was upwasds 
of forty bushels of fine red wheat, with an 
estimate of two tons of straw. I call it the 
moiety of each acre, for so it literally and 
actually is.” 








HOME NOTES, 





The Snow, what it does for the Farmer. 
Well, it is here. What does it do for 
the farmer? It has cleared the air of ammo- 
nia, avd will retain it till it is deposited in 
the soil at its thawing. It contains also con- 
siderable quantities of carbonic acid gas, and 
this too is good for the soil. It draws the 
frost from the ground, and moreover, as is 
commonly believed, causes grains and grasses 
to tiller. Certain it is, many plapts, especial- 
ly grasses, actually make consideaable growth 
under the snow. This operation of “draw- 
ing out the frost,” is caused by the snow ac- 
ting like a blanket, and defending the earth 
from the cold, the warmth of the earth iiself 
gradually melts the frozen crust, and when 
the snow melts the ground is found nearly or 
quite free from frost, not heaved or broken 
up, as when the frost leaves it suddenly by 
the action of the sun, but loosened, light and 
friable, and covered with verdure, seeds start- 
ing, and just in a state to be greatly benefitted 
by continued warm weather, and not to be 
greatly damaged by a few severe frosts, It 
is to be hoped then, that this noble deposit 
the greatest in point of depth which has fal- 
len at one time within the memory of most 
men—will continue upon the ground till we 
are ready for spring. 

If we compact and tread down the snow 
evidently its qualities are changed ; it no lon- 
ger is the ‘down-coverlet’ of the sleeping 
earth, but a mass of ice, through which the 
cold strikes, and in which water stands and 
freezes to the earth below. A cart path across 
the field will often leave its mark long into 
the summer, especially if across a field of 
grain. If we have powerful rains enough to 


Y | saturate the snow, and this again freezes, no 


similar damage will be done to the grain fields, 





ing, for an impetus, to the further corner, he ables me to take a turn with the plough u 
hed at the mysterious stranger, actually and down, and so—the soil being well pul- 

screaming in the uncontrollable violence of|verised, mind that—to earth up my wheat 

his rage, Rarey sustaining these successive | with the mold-board. 

charges wiih the same sang froid that he had C 

shown at the commencement of the engage-| another of singular efficacy in swelling the 


Immediately after this operation follows 


grain: I subsoil—with Sigma’s subsoiler—as 


At length, after more than an hour of this | deeply as I ean with two horses, in the centre 
wild scene, with its frantic fury on one side, | Of each furrow just made by the plough ; and 
and its calm scientific superiority on the other, | this closes the work till harvest, 

“The crop being carried I make a prepa- 
I first light! 
horse-hoe and clean the furrows; then cok 
close to each stubble, casting the corte 


back 





for it will be noticed that the crust of ice 
will not be frozen to the ground, but resting 


upon it, having a porous surface beneath.— 
Conn. Homestead, 


2a “An Alabama planter says that cot- 
ton has destroyed more than earthquakes or 
volcanic eruptions. Witness the red hills of 
Georgia and South Carolina, which have pro- 
duced cotton till the last dying gasp of the 
soil forbade any further attempt at cultiva- 
tion ; and the land, turned out to nature, re- 
minds the traveler, as he views the dilapidated 
condition of the country, of the ruins of an- 
cient Greece.” 





A HINT TO COUNTY SOCIETIES, 


Mr. Epitor.—Now is the time when the 
County Societies throughout the State are 
making up their premium lists, and I would 
like to see some plan adopted by which wa 
could test the superior qualities claimed for 
the full bred stock over those that are half 
bred, or show no breeding. We are now hav- 
ing a great many fine cattle brought into the 
State, by our enterprising farmers, and by 
some men of capital. For instance, I need 
only point out some of those which you have 
called attention to in the pages of the Far- 
MER and whose cattle you have put on record 
in the Stock Register, such as E. N. Wilcox, 
Henry Warner, D. M. Fox, H. E, Degarmo, 
and E. M. Deforest. With such additions to 
the improved stock in various portions of the 
State, would it not be a matter of interest to 
test by competition at our County Fairs year 
after year, the quality of the stock produced 
from the crossing of the native cattle with 
these, or of the pure blood. This cannot 
very well be done without premiums are off- 
ered, and rules laid down under which the 
competitors must come forward and comply 
with before bearing off the premiums. 

To reach this question, and bring the mere 
its of the full and half blood animals before 
the people most interested is what I would 
seek for, and hence I make the following sug 
gestions : 

Ist. That county Societies should offer a 
premium for the best pair of spring calves 
bred from a thorough-bred Durham or Dey- 
on bull. The owner or breeder to certify to 
their age and breeding. These calves may 
be from either full blood, grade or native 
cows. These calves to be shown at the Fatr 
of 1859, and the best pair to be awarded a 
premium of five dollars, but the premium not 
to be paid till the Fair of 1860. 

2d. A premium of two dollars to the best 
pair of yearling steers bred as above. But 
to win this prize, each of the parties who en- 
ter for competition, must show that he com- 
peted the year before with the same animals 


g| #8 calves, and must also give in to the Sociew 


ty a written statement of the cost and meth- 
od of keeping during the six winter months, 
or from the first of November to the first of 
May, and for the six months from the first 
of May to the first of November. 

3d. A premium of fifteen dollars to be 
awarded in 1860, for the best pair of two 
year old steers, bred in the same manner as 
above, but to win this prize the competitor 
must have entered his steers when calves, as 
provided above. He also must give a written 
statement of the method of keeping during 
winter and summer seasons. 

4th. A premium of twenty dollars to the 
best pair of three year old steers, which shall 
have been entered and shown as calves in 
1859, yearlings in 1860, two year-olds in 1861 
and three year-olds in 1862. The method 
and cost of feed to be stated for the summer 
and winter seasons as above required. 

Such a series of premiums, would not only 
call out the skill of the breeder, but also the 
experience of the feeder. The statements 
when compared would show which breed, and 
which family was most economically kept, 
and the scales would surely tell the weight 
which had been made season after season. If 
the calves which won in 1859, continued to 
win for the next three years, they would be 
a living testimony to the accuracy and cor- 
rectness of the committee, who judged them 
while the animals grew in age and size. The 
balance and the published statements of cost 
of keep, would speak for themselves, and pre- 
vent any partiality by judges, and tend to 
keep inexperienced committees within reason- 
able beunds, 

I want to see the produce of some of these 
thorough-bred animals brought to the test, so 
that we may be sure of what profits can be 
made by raising them, and I can think of no 
other p'an by which it can be done. If any 
of your readers can give us a better scheme, 
Ishall be glad to hear from them. I am 
very sure that our County or even our State 
Societies could not do a greater service than 
to adopt some such system which would 
make plain the advantages of using well bred 
stock, as being the most economical and the 


best paying either when used with grades or 
natives. Yours, Native, 





Large Potatoes.—A writer in the Balti- 
more American Farmer, has grown some 
specimens of the Peach bloom variety of po- 
tatoes, which he considers as worthy of note 
and challenges any one to produce better.— 
They were sent to Gov. Wise of Virginia, 
and raised by a Mr. Thos, H. Nottingham, 
one weighed 2 Ibs. 4 0z., several weighed 2 
Ibs. 2 oz., and four weighed 8 lbs. 6 oz.— 
These are good weights, can any of our pota- 
to growers do better ? 
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NEW ADVERTISEMENTS. 





J. L. Hurp & Co........- Wheat, Oats and Corn wanted. 
A. Fannestoox & Sons,....900,000 Trees. 
fF. , BEDROD, oxi cvvvevees Glen Black Hawk. 


H. GRreevey & Co.,.....---- The N. Y. Tribune. 








— 
NOTICE. ; 

The “ Editors and Publishers Association of the State 
of Michigan,” will hold an adjourned mecting at Lansing 
the third Thursday {20th} January 1857. A full attend- 
ance of all Editors, Publishers and Printers in the State, 
are particularly requested, as there will be business be- 
fore the Association of vital importance to the “ craft” of 
the State. Editors and Pubiishers from abroad are invi- 
ted to join us at that time. SETH LEWIS, Prest. 

Gro. W. Parrerson, Sect’y. 


MICHIGAN FARMER. 

R. F. JOHNSTONE, EDITOR. 

” SATURDAY, JANUARY 15, 1859. 
WHAT WE ARE DOING. 


We must say that we have not yet settled 
ourselves comfortably into the weekly harness, 
but our readers will see that we furnish them 
with an immense amount of information of 
various kinds. The introductory chapters on 
the examination and properties of wool, will 
give a slight inkling of how that subject will 
be treated in the Farmer. At first it was 
thought that the subject could be treated in 
three or four numbers; but after the wools 
were examined, and the materials collected, it 
was found that the subject was one worthy of 
amore extended series of articles, and that the 
diagrams and engravings, as well as the ex- 
aminations, would consume so much time and 
labor, that it was determined to copyright 
them, with the design of publishing them in 
book form at some future day. These arti- 
cles, with their illustrations, will be the most 
remarkable series of papers ever published 
on the wools of the United States, and we 
think will give the wool growers some new 
ideas on that subject. 

It will be seen that we discuss at length 
one of the subjects embraced in the premium 
list of the State Agricultural Society; and 
it is to be hoped that those who object will 
make manifest their opinions, with their 
reasons. 

We print also, this week, a portion of the 
report of the President of the Agricultural 
College. This is one of the most interesting 
documents that has yet been issued on that 
subject, and gives a clearer insight of the po- 
sition and difficulties in which that institution 
is placed, and the plans for the future, than 
any former report. It is valuable, also, as 
being the first report after the college has 
been tried by actual practice, and its deficien- 
cies learned from a seasonable experience. 

In “Foreign Agriculture,” we commend to 
the attention of our readers, the article de- 
scribing the “ Lois-Weedon” system, not as 
a practice which they are likely to adopt, but 
as one that is suggestive of many improve- 
menss in the culture of wheat in this State. 

A “Native” makes some first rate sugges- 
tions on the subject of carryiog out a series 
of trials of the qualities of the thoroughbred 
bulls, which we should like to see put in prac- 
tice. This is “proving the pudding by the 
eating of it.” 

Our market reporis contain every thing of 
interest to the agriculturist that has trans- 
pired for the past week. If any thing is mis- 
sing, tell us of it—our ears are open. No 
other weekly agricutiural or family paper 
equals in this respect the MicnicaN Farmer! 
Into what other journal can the agricultural 
community of this State look for so much in- 
formation concerning the PeninsuLAR State? 





























FINANCIAL. 


The operation of the new Banking Law, is 
now beginning to be discussed, and though 
we note that many writers seem to think 
that the stringency of its liability clause is 
such as to preclude foreign capitalists from 
embarking much capital in the business in 
this State, yet it is acknowledged that this 
very stringency will cause none but those who 
are able and have honest intentions to go in- 
to the business, The people of this State 
want no others. When it will be seen that 
the law is so strict as to forbid any organiza- 
tion under its provisions, it wil be time io 
modify them. Meanwhile we learn that ex- 
Governor Myron H. Clark of New York with 
three other persons have resolved io com- 
mence a bank in this city with $50,000 capi- 
tal, which is to be increased as the company 
needs it. A bank of the same kind, is also to 
be commenced at Kalamazoo under the new 
law. Capital is plenty at the east, and while 
Michigan trade is now paying from 2 to 4 per 
cent per month for accommodation, there will 
be some difficulty in persuading moneyed men 
that this State does not afford a fair field for 
enterprise, and that capital judiciously man- 
aged will not bring in a fair return. 





2@- In Virginia, the crop of tobacco in 
1850 was less than that of 1840 by over eigh- 
teen million pounds. 





Wool Circulars. 


We print below Goodale & Co’s Circular 
on the wool business. These Cleveland gen- 
tlemen seem to have just found out what we 
persisted in “preaching up” as long ago as 
last May. We think we have a distinct rec- 
ollection of looking for their circulars during 
the season of the wool clip for afew words 
backing us up in the opinion we alone then 
held, but at that time nothing very encoura- 
ging was held out to the producers who had 
their clips on hand, and their “ Circular” did 
not think it advisable to notice our opinions 
on the shortness of the crop. Now “when 
the blindest can see,” that wool must be in 
good demand, the “ circular” can see as far in- 
to the millstone of the next clip as the best 


of us. 
OFFICE OF THE C. W, Depot, 
Cleveland, Jan. 1st, 1859. t 

Dear Sir: -—— The tendency of wool in our mar- 
ket is still upward, the limited supply of fleeces 
alone preventing activity. 

Prices are now fully ten cents above the ruling 
rates in June last, and in consequence of the short 
supply of fleece, the prices of pulled have been 
materially enhanced. We quote pulled as follows. 
No. 1 at 40, superfine at 45, and extra at 50c, 

It may be proper at this time to take a retro- 
spective view of the wool trade for the past eighteen 
months up io the close of 1857, alihough to go 
into detail would require too much time. 

From the Ist to the 20th of August 1857, it had 
become apparent to ail that there was a defiviency 
of domestic fleece wool. An active speculativ: 
feeling prevailed, especially in fine wools, and we 
felt justified in holding our superfine grade at 65c, 
which price we expected to realise by the first or 
middle of Sept., in the meantime refusing to make 
long sales at 623c. and 63c. Immediaiely after 
the “ Panic,” or about the 25th of August, prices 
were quiie out of the question. 

The depressed state of the market continued 
until early in the spring of 1858, at which time 
wools that could have been placed readily to 62 to 
63c. during the fore part of August, 1857, were re- 
garded at 40c. 

The impression was general that the incoming 
clip would be secured at lower prices than had 
prevailed for many years, and as late as May, 1858, 
no one talked over 37c. for the best grades. 

In the month of June following, the market 
opened at 82 to 34c. in this State, and at still low- 
er figures in States west of us. 

At this time (January, 1859,) 42 to 45c. may be 
regarded a low average, while our superfine grade 
would readily command 55c. 

Never perhaps in the histoiy of our country 
have we seen so sudden and unparalleled a depres- 
sion of our manufacturing interesis or so rapid a 
recovery- 

Yhe indications now are that high prices will be 
realized for the next clp. 


Very truly, etc., GooDALE & Co. 





THE OAKLAND CO. AGRIC. SOCIETY. 


The members of the Agricultural Society 
of Oakland county held their annual meeting 
to elect officers for the ensuing year on the 
11th instant. There was not a very large at- 
tendanco, but a warm interest was felt in the 
progress of the Society, as was shown by the 
almost unanimous adoption (one only dissen- 
ting) of an amendment to the Constitution 
which provides that membership tickets will 
be henceforth one dollar instead of fifty cents. 
The Society is Somewhat in debt for the pur- 
chase of an addition to its grounds, which 
were too small for iis accommodation, but it 
is expected that the amendment of the Con- 
stitution will aid it in that respect, and enable 
it to make a further enlargement within a 
reasonable time. The President, Hon. R. E. 
Trowbridge was re-elected, with the Treasu- 
rer, H. C. Andrews of Milford. J. R. Bow- 
man, Esq., was succeeded as Secretary by 
Mr. Kelsey. Mr. Bowman has long been as- 
sociated wiih the Oakland Society, and was 
acknowledged to be a most efficient and ac- 
tive officer. That he had the interests of the 
Society deeply at heart, will be acknowledged 
by all, when it is known that for the two pas} 
years he has not diawn his salary, lest it 
might embarrass the Society. We part with 
him from that position, with a sincere regret. 
A new executive board was chosen, at whose 
meeting in February next the programme of 
proceedings for 1859 will be adopted. 





THE SWAMP LANDS. 


Inquiry being frequently made at the office 
of the Commissioner of the Land Office rela- 
tive to the purchase of portions of the swamp 
lands, that have not been as yet patented to 
the State by the General Land Office at 
Washington, “it may be well to state,” says 
the Lansing Republican, “that they are not 
yet in market.” Patents however were to be 
forwarded from Washington, during the pres- 
ent week as follows : 

Allegan county, ............ 2,520 acres. 


Clinton county, ............ 7,077 « 
Newaygo county,........... 39,410 “ 
Ottawa county,............. 58,858 ¢ 


It seems also that the gratifications expres- 
sed by the State at the grant of the Swamp 
Lands, has awakened the attention of the 
General Goveroment to their true value, of a 
large portion of them, and a re-survey has 
been ordered, the result of weich will be to 
lessen the amount of the grant by over one 
million of acres, and to teke out of this grant 
a large portion of the most valuable lands. 
This re-survey also has delayed the making 
out of the patents; and has caused considera- 
ble confusion, which has disabled the State 
officers from making sales, 





History of = Agricultural Press of 
ic 


BY J. L. TAPPAN, LIBRARIAN, MICHIGAN UNIVERSITY. 


Concluded from Page 13, 

The State Agriculiural Society was or- 
ganized at Lansing on the 17th of March, 
1849, by the Stato officers and members of 
the Legislature. A number of county socie- 
ties were already established, and a Scate as- 
sociation was loudly called for. At the first 
election of officers, Gov. Ransom was chosen 
President, and J. C, Holmes became Secre- 
tary. The MicniGaN FarMEr remarks, “ it 
is ominous of good, that our State Agricultu- 
ral Society has been so fortunate in the selec- 
tion of its Secretary, upon whose efficiency 
very much depends.” 

The constitution then adopted provides 
that the Executive Committe, at each annual 
meeting, shall “ prepare a report and abstract 
of the transactions of the Society during the 
preceeding year,” and transmit the same to 
the Legislature. 

On motion of Hon. Titus Dort, the Legis- 
lature ordered three thousand copies of the 
“Transactions for 1849” printed, which was 
the first volume that appeared. It contains 
the address of Lt. Gov. Fenton at the organ 
ization of the Society, and that of Hon. E. H. 
Lothrop, at the first State fair, held at Detroit, 
Sept. 26,1840. There is also a premium 
essay on wheat, by J. G. Morse, and 
addresses before several county societies, by 
Wm. M. Fenton, J. R. Williams, and Horace 
Bemis. The constitution and proceedings of 
the Society ara included, together with the 
reports of county societies, making in all a 
volume of 234 pages. 

The “ Transactions for 1850” contain essays 
on “ Wheat Growing,” by Warren Isham; on 
“Indian Corn,” by J. F., Chubb; on “ Pota- 

oes,” and “ Farmers and Farming,” by &. H. 

Presion, and on “Country Life,” by Bela 
Hubbard. There is also the address of Hon. 
J. R. Williams, before the State Agricultural 
Society, and the reports of county societies 
contain addresses by J. D. Pierce, H. S. Wel- 
ler, Gen. Cass, M. A. Patterson, R. P. El- 
dredge, and David Bush. There are 508 
pages in this volume, to which the statistics of 
Michigan, compiled from the census of 1850, 
are appended. The Secretary of the Hssex 
Agriculttral Society, Mass. in a letter to 
Mr. Holmes, dated Nov. 4, 1851, says: “I 
have been every way delighted with your 
‘ Transactions,’ and find much that is valu- 
able and interesting.” 

The “ Transactions for 1851” embrace com- 
munications on cattle, sheep, poultry, grain, 
etc., farm reports, and articles on “ Farm Ac- 
counts,” by Prof. Fox; on “Cattle Breeding,” 
by J. Starkweather; on “The Shepherd's 
Dog,” by D. D. Gillet; on the “Influence of 
Weather on Crops,” by Linus Cone, and on 
“Fish in and around Michigan,” by George 
Clark. There is also a premium essay on 
“Agricultural Fences avd Enclosures,” by 
N. D. Redpath, and an address at the State 
fair by Gen. Cass. The county reports com- 
prise addresses by E. OC. McIlvaine, H. Red- 
field, L. Walker, F. W. Curteuius, W. N. 
Montgomery, J. B. Hunt, and Gov. Parsons. 
This is a volume of 495 pages, and is pro- 
nounced by the MicuigaN Farmer, “ an hon- 
or to the agricultare of our State, to those 
who have contributed to its pages, and to the 
Secretary by whose labors it has been com- 
piled.” 

In the “ Transactions for 1852” there are 
communications, among other subjects, on 
“ Neat Cattle,? by J. D. Yerkes; on “The 
Blood Horse,” by A. Y. Moore; on “The 
Draught Horse,’ by W. P. Lomas; on 
“Poultry,” by Dr. Freeman; on “ Plows and 
and Plowing,” by J. Shearer ; on “ Vege- 
tables,” by J. Brown, and on “Thorough 
Draining,” by Linus Cone. A prize essay on 
“Manures,” is furnished by Chas. Betts, and 
an address before the State Society, by Hon. 
Justus Gage. The county societies, in their 
reports, offer addresses by W. S. Farmer, 
Wm. R. Schuyler, E. Lawrence, F. F. Snow, 
J. S. Bates, A. J. Poppleton, G. M. Reynolds, 
M. L. Fitch, and J. Kingsley. There are 
527 pages in this volume. 

The “Transactions for 1853” comprise 
prize essays on the “ Potato,” by M. D. Red- 
path, and on he “Potato Rot,” by E. C. 
Roberts; an address by Rev. H. P. Tap- 
pan, at the State fair; and communications 
on “ The Potato,” by E. Mason; on “ Sheep 
Husbandry,” by E. Lakin Brown; on “ The 
Ox,” by C. W. Green; on the “Agricultural 
Value of the Upper Peninsula,” by OC. Whit- 
tlesey; on “ Iron in the Upper Peninsula,” by 
C. A. Trowbridge, and on the “Coal Fields 
of Michigan,” by R. R. Lansing, ‘The Geo- 
logical Reports for 1840-1, of Bela Hubbard, 
are re-published here, and a series of meteo- 
rological observations are furnished by L. 
Woodruff, which are continued in subsequent 
volumes. In the county reports there are 


addresses by G. B. Turner, N. W. Butts, ©. 
Fox, E. Prince, I. P. Christiancy, W. W. 
Phelps, L. H. Parsons, and E, O. Haven.— 
There are 680 pages, besides an appendix, 
containing the statistics of Michigan, com- 
piled from the census of 1854. 

The “Transactions for 1854” contain a 
prize essay on “Clover,” by E. Mason, to- 
gether with various communications and val- 
uable statistics; the geological reports of 
C. C. Douglass; the annual address by Bela 
Hubbard; the proceedings in regard to the 
establishment of a State Agricultural Col- 
lege: and addresses delivered at county fairs by 
R., F. Johnttone, J. L. Conger, W. H. Mont- 
gomery, and E. F. Wade; making a volume 
or 732 pages. 

The “ Transactions for 1855” contain prize 
essays on “ Thorough Draining,” “ Manures,” 
and “ Wheat,” by E. Mason; essays on “ The 
Potato,” by E. C. Roberts, and on the “ Po- 
tato Rot,” by E. Mason; an address at the 
State fair, by Hon. J. Broom; sketches of 
Michigan, by Prof, Fox, and of Detroit, by 
R. E. Roberts; geological and botanical re- 
ports, by B. Hubbard and Dr. Wright; and 
county addresses by W. U. Benedict, J. G. 
Sutherland, R, F. Johnstone, F. J. Littlejohn, 
T. M. Cooley, A. 8S. Welch, and L, H. Par- 
sons; in all 842 pages. 

The “ Transactions for 1856” contain prize 
essay on “The Potato;” by S. B. Noble, and 
and on “Sheep,” by E, Mason; communica- 
tions on “ Fruit,” by T. T .Lyon; on “ Fruit 
Trees,” by E. Mason, and on “ Clover,” and 
“Thorough Draining,” by S. B. Noble; the 
Report of the State Agricultural College ; 
and addresses at county fairs, by J. E. Ten- 
ney, C. P. Avery, E. H. Pilcher, A. K. Strong, 
and Wm. M. Fenton; making 790 pages. 

These “Transactions,” of which eight vol- 
umes have alre y been issued, owe much of 
their interest to the untiring exertions to Mr. 
J.C. Holmes, the former Secretary of the 
Society, who compiled them from the best 
materials at his command. They comprise 
statements, essays, and addresses from many 
of the best farmers and most distinguished 
citizens of the State, and are highly credita- 
ble to all concerned. They have gained a 
high reputation elsewhere, and one of the 
most competent judges at the Hast, has stated 
that he considered them “among the very 
best published in the United States.” 

An act of the Legislature, approved Feb. 
14, 1853, provides that two thousand copies 
of the Transactions be annually printed, and 
that one copy be sent to each township libra- 
ry. Itseems to me that enough copies should 
be issued to supply each district library also, 
and it would be well if every farmer in the 
State could obtain a copy at a moderate price. 

The “ Journal of the Michigan State Agri- 
cultural Society” was first issued in March, 
1853, by Mr. Holmes, under the direction of 
the Executive Committee, It was similar 
to the one published in New York, being in- 
tended “as a source through which the pro- 
ceedings of the Society, and all matters con- 
nected with its welfare, may be placed before 
its before its members with as little as possi- 
ble.” A second number appeared Sept. 1. 
1853, which completed the first volume. It 
was designed to issue this “ Journal” quar- 
terly, and the first number of the next vol- 
ume appeared on the Ist of February; 1854, 
after which its publication was discontinued 
for want of funds. 

The “American Text- Book of Agriculture,” 
by Prof. Chas. Fox, was published in May, 
1854. It contains the substance of the au- 
thor’s lectures at the University, embracing 
“a synopsis of the theoretical and practical 
truths and principles of agriculture.” The 
MicnigaN Farmer speaks of this work as 
giving evidence of great industry and re- 
search, and as a very useful work even to 
scientific men. A large amount of materials 
had been collected for another volume,which, 
unfortunately for the interests of education 
and agriculture, Prof. Fox did not live to 
complete. 

An English work, entitled “ Evereym an 
his own Farrier,” has been lately reprinted in 
this State, by Messrs. E. and Wm. Walling- 
ton, of Ann Arbor. This is said to be “a 
very valuable work on the treatment of 
horses.” 

In this, and the two previous articles, I 
have endeavored to present a complete list 
of all the agricultural publications, which, as 
far as I have been able to ascertain, have 
issued from the press of the State. If a re- 
newed interest, by this means, should be taken 
in these works, and a generous and hearty 
support given to the Wzexty Micnican 
Farmer, the only agricultural paper publish- 
ed in thy State, my purpose will be amply 
tulfilled. 
ali es eure Deen Selina Sens St 
She left St. Johns on the 10th of December and was in 


sight of the island of Arran on the coast of Ireland on the 
16th, being out only five days and sixteen hours, 
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The State Legislature. 


The petitions for a registry law are very nu- 
merous, 

In the Senate there are two contested seats, ex- 
Governor Fenton contesting that of the Senator 
from Genesee and E. B. Tyler of Washteuaw, the 
seat of Mr. Pond of Ann Arbor. 

The Standing Committees in the Senate are : 

Ou Supplies and Expenditures—Perry, Yost, and 
Dickinson, 


On Finances—Jones, Trowbridze and Pennoyer. 
On Militia—Gorham, Porter and Dudgeon. 
On Roads and Bridges—Welch, Mills and Pen- 
On State Prison—Tower, Porter and Crouse. 
noyer. 
On Division of Towns and Counties—-Davis, 
Williams and Warner. 
On Clains—Hayden, Brown and Hoyt. 
On Judiciary—Conger, Davis and Birney. 
On Internal Improvements—Williams, Tyler and 
Muzzy. 
On Public Instruction—Birney, Canfield and 
Perry, 
On Incorporations—P orter, Carpenier and Barns. 
On Agriculture—Brown, Meacham and Parker. 
On Manufactures—Dudgeon, Hayden and Yost. 
On Enrolled Bilis--Grosvenor and Tower. 
On Expiring Laws—Brodhead, Muzzy and Davis. 
On Prting—Mills, Barns and Pond. 
On Mines and Minerals—Dickinson, Hoyt and 
Parker. 
On Privileges and Elections—Carpenter, Birney 
and Crouse. 
On State Library—Backus, Pond and Brodhead. 
On State Affairs—Barns, Jones and Grosvenor. 
On Public Lands—Trowbridge, Conger and Car- 
penter. 
On Federal Relations—Canfield, Backus and 
Welch. 
On Asytum for Insane—Gorham, Conger and 
Meacaam. 
On Asylum for Deaf, Dumb aud Blind—Hoyt, 
Backus and Gorham. 
On House of Correction—Yost, Williams and 
Trowbridge, 
The Committees in the House of Representatives 
are : 
Ways and Means—Dickey, Mitchell, Fallass, 
Green, Bancroft. 
State Affairs—McMahon, Richards, Beebe, New- 
ton, E, H. Thompson. 
Judiciary—Muzzy, G. W. Brown, Daniels, Ferris, 
A. W. Buel, 
Internal Improvements—Kelsey, Brewater, Carr, 
Watkins, Frisbee. 
‘ Harbors—Mulholland, Kelly, B. Brown, Dalton, 
eers. 
Elections—S, F, Brown, Phelps, R, ‘hompson, 
Newman, Bush. 
Federal Relations—Gilluly, Perkins, Mills, Lane, 
Dunbar. 
Banks and Incorporations—Loomis, Allen, Muz- 
zy, Beeson, Campau. 
Public Lands—Monroe, Brooks, Wendell, Wixon, 
Davids, 
Printing—Woolnough, Enos, Robinson, Green, 
Bushnell. 
Agriculture and Manufactures---Fowler, Felt, 
Glessner, Wallace, Geis, 
Towns and Counties—Kore, Driggs, Baldwin, 
Gage, Connor. 
Education--Sessions, Prati, Starkweather, Mitch- 
ell, Greenfield. 
Rules and Joint Rules—Kelsey, Dickey, Daniels, 
McKinley, Richardson. 
Engrossment and Enroliment—Perry, Carr, Wool- 
nough, Wilkerson, H. 8. Buel, 
Roads and Bridges—Childs, Thomas, Raymond, 
Kore, Grace. 
Militia—Raymond, Allen, McDermott. 
Supplies aud Expenditures—G, W. Brown, Per- 
kins, Reeves, 
State Prison—Goodwin, Driggs, Carpenter, 
State Library—Reynolds, Lane, Smit 
Indian Affairs--Watkins, Sharpe, Warner. 
‘ _—— and Mimes—Clarke, Reynolds, Green- 
e 


Asylum for the Insane--Pratt, Wixson, Allen, H. 
8. Buel, Bushnell. . - va 

Asylum for the Deaf, Dumb and Blind—E. H. 
Thompson, Brooks, Gage, Enos, McDermott, 

Geological Survey—Mitchell, Brown, Richards, 
Daniels, Greenfield. 

House of Correction—-Phelps, Robinson, Mc- 
Kinley. 

Amendments to the Constitution—Miles, A. W. 
Buel, Ferris, Mussey, Wendell. 
own Labor—Loomis, Newman, Monroe, bu. .3, 

ies. 

Governor Wisner delivered his address in per- 
son, to the two houses in joint convention, 

On Saturday lasi, Kinsley 8S. Bingham, the late 
Governor of this Siate was elecied for United 
States Senator for six years from the 4th of March 
next. He takes the place of the Hon. C. E. Stuart 
of Kalamazoo. 

William L. Seaton has been appointed agent for 
the State Prison, in place of Mr. Hammond whose 
term of office has expired. Mr. Seaton was the 
building commissioner at that institution. 

Petitions on various subjects are pouring into 
both houses of the Legislature, but as yet very few 
bills have been reported, and only two or three 
bills of local interest have as yet been passed.— 
The various subjects referred to in the Message 
have been referred to the appropriate committees. 

A bill has been introduced into the House of 
Representatives at Lansing to abolish grand juries, 
and providing for the indiciment of offenders upon 
information. ‘here seems to be an opinion prev- 
alent that the bill will become a law. 





Scientific Intelligence. 





("The remains of an immense Mastadon were found 
by some hunters in a swamp near defiance, Ohio, a short 
time since. The bone of the leg below the knee, was 634 
feet in length, and weighed fifty six pounds. The ribs 
ranged from 12 to 16 feet in length, 


(ee The income of the Patent office for the nine 
months ending Sept. 80th 1858, was $150,984 an4 the ex- 
penditures during the seme time were $144,433. During 
the same time application for patents were received to 
the number of 4091, and 2816 patents granted. 


Agricultural hey the Week ending Dec, 28th, 
ip —weande M. Eagle, North Manchester Ia., a stump 
puller, 

Joseph Fowler and F. M. Bacon, Ripon Wis., seed 
sower. 

Thomas R, Martell, Phil., furnaces for burning lime. 
‘ Nae Jenkings, Kingston Pa., A mode for preserving 
ruit, 

Howard Munn, of East Attleboro Mass., improved cul- 
tivators. 

F. M. Marshall, Sequin Texas., seed planter. 

8. M. May, of Galesburgh Ill, a machine for picking 
corn, 
mf J. Reynolds, Webster N. Y., improved trace fasten- 


- A. Wood, of Hoosick Falls N. Y., improvement in 
cutting bar of Harvesters. 

Chas. W. Glover, of Farm Ridge Ill, an improved 
method of making stacks. 


ee Among other facts communicated at a recent 
meeting of the Chicago Historical Society, Col. Graham 
stated hhis discovery of a lunar tidal wave upon Lake 
Michigan. From the comparative small area of the bod 
of water acted upon by the lunar influonce, the coordi- 
nate of altitude could not but be small. When the moon 
is in conjunction with, or in oppositiou to, the sun, its av- 
erage is about two-tenths of a foot. 


(er At the request of the Smithsonian Institution, 
Baron Osten-Sa of the Russian Legation who has made a 
special study of Dipterous Insects, has prepares a cata- 
logue of the previosly described species of this Continent, 
analogous to that of Melsheimer’s cleoptera of the Uni- 
ted States, which was published some years ago by 
Institution, 
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STRIKE. 


BY REV. RALPH HOYT. 
I’ve a liking for this “ striking,” 
If we only do it well; 
Firm, defiant, like a giant, 
Strike !—and make the effort tell! 


One another, working brother, 
Let us freely now advise ; 

For reflection and correction 
Help to make us great and wise. 


Work and wages, say the sages, 
Go forever hand in hand; 

As the motion of an ocean, 
The supply and the demand. 


My advice is, strike for prices 
Nobler far than sordid coin ; 
Strike with terror, sin and error, 
And let man and master join. 


Every failing, now prevailing 
In the heart or in the head— 

Make no clamor—take the hammer— 
Drive it down—and strike it dead. 


Much the chopping, lopping, propping, 
Carpenter, we have todo, 

Ere the plummet, from the summit, 
Mark our moral fabric true. 


Take the measure of false pleasure ; 
Try each action by the square ; 

Strike a chalk-line for your walk-line ; 
Strike to keep your footsteps there! 


The foundation of creation 
Lies in truth’s unerring laws, 
Man of mortar, there’s no shorter 
Way to base a righteous cause. 


Every builder, painter, gilder, 
Men of leather, men of clothes, 
Each mechanic in a panic 
With the way his labor goes. 


Let him reason thus in season ; 
Strikefthe reot of all his wrong; 
Cease his quarrels, mend his morals, 
And be happy, rich and strong. 


—> 


REFORMING THE WOLVERINES. 


CHAPTER III. 





It was some weeks after the Doctor’s intro- 
duction of himself before Mrs. A. could pre- 
vail on her husband to accompany her on a 
visit to the bride. Sometimes work was hur- 
rying, and sometimes storms prevented, till 
late in December; then there came a bright 
pleasant morning, such a morning as will of- 
ten come even in mid winter in this variable 
climate. It was almost as warm as a May- 
day; there was no snow on the ground, no 
cloud in the sky; the wind blew soft from 
the south, and the blue-jays among the wil- 
lows by the brook were unusually noisy ; Mrs. 
A. could not confine herself to the house, and 
Mr. A. declared that it did not seem like a 
working day, so both at once concluded to 
make the promised visit. O, it was a delight- 
ful walk they had through the dim weods 
that skirted the brook, and over the breezy 
knobs now covered with rustling leaves.— 
They lingered by the rivulet and wandered 
about among the hills, scarcely wishing for 
other companionship than their own hearts 
and the sweet voices of nature about them. 
A turn in the path brought them, almost too 
soon, in sight of the Doctor’s house. 

There, in their little cabin, with the door 
close shut and a hot fire blazing, they found 
the reformer and his wife. The atmosphere 
of the room was almost stifling. The Doc- 
tor, as he opened the door to admit his guests, 
steppod back as if fearful of inhaling the 
fresh air ; his hands were full of papers, but 
he received them cordially and introduced 
them to Sophia, who was truly glad to look 
upor one of her own sex again, for during 
the two months she had lived there, she had 
not seen a woman. 

They were scarcely seated before the Doc- 


tor, who had stirred the fire to a brighter 


blaze and buttoned his shabby overcoat tight- 
ly around him, produced the new reform pa- 
per of which he had spoken and for which 
he had subseribed when he went east. 

“ Oh, Sir,” said he, turning the paper inside 
out and outside in as he spoke, now holding 
it up to the light, and now folding it in his 
hands and viewing it as he would some price- 
less treasure ; “ O, Sir, if we had afew more, 
such reformers as the Editors of this paper, 
it wouldn’t be long before we’d have these 
pwlic lands all settled ; the wilderness would 
soon bud and blossom like the rose. The 
poor houseless wretches who wander about 
the cities starving and begging, would all be 
provided with comfortable farms, and the rich 
landlords would be brought down to a level 
with the rest, and obliged to work for a liv- 
ing. I wish there was a law to compel every 
man, woman and child to work for their liv- 
ing; people are too proud to work. We 
want more energy among us! A few whole 
hearted reformers like the editors of this— 
ah—let me see; what is the name of this pa- 
per?’ he said unfolding it again to look at 
the title ; “ah, the ‘Young Windmill,’ that’s 
it sir: appropriate, isn’t it? chosen because 
their principles are free as the wind, and are 
to be borne to the four corners of the globe! 
The wind is free, you know, and why should 
not the land be? that’s the principle they 
advocate. But you here can’t be expected 
to understand the necessity of it as those do 
who live in cities, surrounded by paupers, and 
paying rents to landlords; but the Young 
Windmill will soon make it clear to you that 
the only way to reform the world is to colo- 


nize the paupers on the public lands. The | 
editors are whole souled fellows—warm in 
the work.” 

During all this and much more that the 
Doctor had to explain about his paper and 
its editors, Mrs. A. and Sophia had contrived 
to interchange a few words, (the room being 
so small as to prevent any separate conversa- 
tion,) but Mr. A. had hardly found a chance 
to open his mouth. When they rose to de- 
part, the Doctor expressed much regret that 
he had not one of his new papers to lend Mr. 
A., but it was only two weeks since ke had 
received this first number, and he had not 
studied it quite through yet himself; he meant 
to be as liberal with his papers as he was with 
his principles, he meant to lend them to eve- 
ry boy, and believed if they were studied as 
they ought to be, he should soon have help 
in the great cause of reform. As yet, he said, 
he stood single-handed against the world ; he 
had combatted ignorance and prejudice for 
years without any visible signs of success, but 
was still undiscouraged, still determined to 
spend his breath for the good of the human 
race. When the next Young Windmill came 
he would lend Mr. A. the one he had now— 
hoped they would have a pleasant walk home; 
and so, with mutual invitations given and ac- 
cepted to visit each other, the guests depar- 
ted. 

“ What a husband for such a woman!” ex- 
claimed Mr. A., while on their way home. 

“ How lonely and dispirited she looks,” said 
Mrs. A. “How I pitied her heated face, and 
how I did wish that disagreeable old chatter- 
box had his mouth stopped with his Young 
Windmill. She told me in a half whisper that 
he reads that tedious thing aloud to her all 
day, and keeps her awake nights talking 
about it.” 

Both agreed that there was something 
strange, if not wrong, about the ill-matched 
pair, and resolved if possible, to visit her 
when the Doctor was absent. 

“ Sophia,” said Dr. Mystie to his wife when 
their guests were gone, “don’t stand looking 
after them all day; here’s a speech delivered 
at Albany by the Honorable Mr. Winkum in 
presence of the assembled Brotherhood of 
Universal Reformers. This is just what we 
want, I wish I had read itto Mr. A. I be- 
lieve he will be a reformer yet, but he’s rather 
slow; it’s a new idea to him I suppose; he 
wont say much about it but he’s more than 
half convinced that he’s behind the age; he 
begins to see thata cultivated mind is worth 
more than money. Come, sit down and hear 
this speech ; I’ve heard Mr. Winkum speak 
myself, he’s a great man—never wants for 
words.” 

Sophia sat down and listened awhile but 
was very soon at the window again. 

“What! is any one else coming?” asked 
her husband sharply. 

“No; but I heard a bird sing!” said So- 
phia. “O, here it is! a beautiful little thing, 
with blue wings, a black head and white 
breast ! It is on the fence close by, looking 
so tame ard singing so sweetly; do let me 
open the door and call it in.” 

*‘No, the door has been open too much al- 
ready, I can’t have the cold wind blowing in, 
besides, the bird is wild, none of your pet ca- 
naries ; you'll see hundreds of them about 
here in the spring.” 

“O, shall I!” said Sophia, wiping tie per- 
spiration from her forehead; then she began 
to mimie the bird, which she did so exactly 
that the little Phebe stopped singing, hopped 
about and fluttered as though it expected to 
see its mate. The Doctor kept on reading 
his speech aloud; when he had finished, he 
said in his cross, sputtering way, 

“ What’s all this noise for when I’m read- 
ing ? come, get supper ready as soon as pos- 
sible; we’ve no time to trifle away in such 
nonsense.” 

“Sophia made ready the supper, and they 
sat down to eat. 

“We have had pork and potatoes so long 
that I heartily wish we might have a change,” 
said she, scarcely tasting the portion her hus- 
band dealt out to her. 

“ Our living costs more than twice as much 
as it did when I lived alone” he replied.— 
“We have no money to be spent on nick- 
nacks and dainties; I thought you would be 
satisfied when I bought the pork ?” 

“T am satisfied with pork and potatoes 
both;” said Sophia, rather pettishly, and with 
an equivocal glance at her husband, who did 
not choose to reply, but shoving back his 
chair he resumed his papers, saying, “I must 
read this article entitled, ‘A plan for the re- 
moval of city paupers to the public lands, 
written by the traveling agent and lecturer in 
general for the Society of the Brotherhood 
of Universal Reformers.’ This is the only 
article I haven't read, I must finish it to night 
and be ready for the next number of the 
Young Windmill which will be along ina day 
or two.” 

“When you goto town for your paper, 
Thomas, wont you get me a few small nails ?” 
asked Sophia who was again looking out at 
the window. 

“Nails! what do you want of nails ?” 





“QO, these beautiful birds! here are two of 


them! now with some small nails and a few 
narrow strips of board I might make a cage 
and catch them both. I would give more for 
one pet bird here than I would for a cage full 
in the city.” 

“Nonsense! don’t interrupt me again with 
such foolery ; here, now, is something inter- 
esting and improving; hear what strong argu- 
ments he uses ;” and he went on reading the 
article aloud, stopping every now and then 
to make such explanations as he thought nec- 
essary to bring it down to Sophia’s compre- 
hension, while she, with an incipient rebel- 
lion rising in her heart, stopped her ears and 
stood silently looking at the birds. 

Some days after this, as the Doctor had 
positively refused to get the nails, and she had 
no means of getting them herself, Sophia took 
advantage of his absence and constructed a 
cage after her own fashion, with such mate- 
rials as she could command, With an axe 
she split a thin board into strips, and with 
wrapping twine, tied in loops at regular in- 
tervals, she contrived to fasten them together 
in the form of a small square pen of lattice- 
work furnished with a lid attached to one side 
by hinges of twine. A few crumbs were then 


, Scattered on a flat stump in front of the house, 


the little bird-pen was placed over them, a 
standard was put under the lid, raising it to a 
sufficient height for birds to enter; then one 
end of a long cord was tied to the standard, 
and the other end drawn in at the window, 
and there with the cord in her hand, the bird- 


, watcher stationed herself. But the coy war- 


blers were not to be caught so easily as she 
had imagined. That stump had been their 
favorite orchestra whenever they came forth 
on a sunshiny day, but now, instead of light- 
ing upon it as usual, they fluttered about, 
over and around it, then one went up to the 
limb of a dry trea and the other settled on 
the fence at a safe distance from the suspi- 
cious looking cage, which they both eyed for 
awhile, and then, frightened either by that or 
the Doctor who came up the hill at the mo- 
ment, they flew away and were seen no more 
that day. 

Being now in possession of another number 
of his paper, the Doctor was impatient for 
the morrew to arrive, that he might take the 
previous one over to Mr. A. Sophia expres- 
sed a wish to accompany him, but he told her 
that if they both left home at once they would 
be sure to find the window broken, the chim- 
ney torn down, or half the things stolen out 
of the house when they came back. 

She replied that those who had visited them 
(for by this time several of the neighboring 
women had called) seemed very friendly, and 
desired her to return their calls. 

“ Yes, yes ;” said he, “they all seem friendly 
enough, but there’s, not one about here but 
what hates me bad enough to destroy every- 
thing that belongs to me,” 

“They are not the people to hate without 
a cause ;” said his wife resolutely, 

“All the cause they have, is because I tell 
them they should do as they would be done 
by, and live like brothers; they don’t like to 
hear the truth~” 

“They don’t like to hear a man preach who 
does not practice his own precepts; I sup- 
pose they found you oui sooner than I did, 
and for that reason know better how to treat 
you;” retorted Sophia, her dark eyes spark- 
ling angrily. 

The Doctor turned away, telling his wife 
that she did not know the Wolverines as well 
as he did, and that she must stay at home 
and take care of the house. 

Sophia looked very cross and began to fon- 
dle the kitten which had climbed up into her 
lap. 

“ Pussy, you love your poor mistress, don’t 
you?” said she ; “you would not leave her 
alone day after day in this lonesome place.” 

Pussy mewed pitifully ; the Doctor snatch- 
ed it from her arms and threw it out of doors. 
“There!” cried he, “you're a woman of a 
great mind! making a dumb brute your equal ! 
talking to it as though it could understand 
you!” 

“Tt does understand me, and has more af- 
fection for me than you have;” muttered So- 
phia, provoked to tears by this cruel treat- 
ment of her pet. 

“If half the time you spend in talking to 
that squalling cat was spent in studying these 
papers, you would begin to know something 
of rational enjoyment. Life is short and eve- 
ry moment should be spent in cultivating the 
mind.” 

“Well, if you want to cultivate mine you 
may set it out in the garden next spring and 
cultivate it like any other weed;” said So- 
phia as she left him to his papers and went 
out in search of her kitten. 





A Domestic Recipe.—A father, who had passed 
innumerable sleepless nights, has immortalized 
himself by discovering a method of keeping babies 
quiet. The modus operandi is as follows :—As soon 
as the squaller awakes, set it up, propped by a pil- 
low, if it cannot sit alone, and smear its fingers 
with thick molasses: then put half a dozen 
feathers into its hands, it will sit and pick the 
feathers from one hand to the other until it drops 
asleep. As soon as it wakes again, more molasses 
and more feathers ; and in place of the nerve as- 
tounding yells, there will be silence and enjoymeut 
unspeakable, 





Household Varieties. 





Death of the Sister of Robert Burns.—-The 
youngest sister of Robert Burns, the poet and the 
sole surviving child of the circle of which he was 
the elder brother, died on Saturday morning at 
her cottage, near Ayr. We extract ihe fellowing 
obituary notice in the Ayr Observer: 

Isabella Burns, or, as she was more familiarly 
known, Mrs. Begg, was born at Mount Oliphant, 
vear Ayr, 0. the 29th of June, 1771, and had she 
lived till her next birth-day would have complet- 
ed ber eighty-eighth year. Sue was the seventh 
child and third daughter of William Burns and 
Agnes Brown, the members of whose family we 
may mention in the order of their age :—Robert, 
Gilbert, Agnes, Annabella. William, John, and Isa: 
bella, About the year?1794 or 1795 she was mar- 
ried at Mossgiel, Mauchline, to John Begg who 
was accidentally killed at Lesmahagow in 1813, 
and whom she thus survived for the long period 
of forty-five years. At her husband’s death Mrs. 
Begg was left with a family of nine children, the 
eldest of them being only eighteen. Except an 
ailowance of £20 per annum for three years from 
Mr. Verve, she had no other means of support ; 
but, with the indefatigable spirit of a Burns, she 
set herself to eke out her scanty income by teach- 
ing @ school at Kirkmoorhill, a small village near 
Lemahagow, were she centinued for three years. 

Madame Ida Pfeiffer—At the age of sixty-one, 
Ida Pfeiffer, the well-known traveller, departed on 
that journey from whence none returns in this 
world, In middle life, on the death of her husband 
and the settlement ef her children, she com- 
menced her series of tours, First to the Holy 
Land—whence a book. Then through Sweden, 
Norway, Denmark, and {reland—thence another 
book. Aud so on fo over twenty years’ travel 
anc book-making, She variously visited Brazil 
and Chili; Otaheite, China, Japan, and Ceylon; 
Southern Africa, Borneo, Sumatra, and Califor. 
nia, Oregon, Peru, Panama, Aspinwall, and thence 
through the Uniied States and Canada ; lastly to 
Madagascar and the Mauritius and home, where 
she Cied on the 27t October, from the effects of a 
violent fever which she had in Madagascar, 

Madame Pfeiffer was a small, very plain, active 
old lady when we saw her four years ago at New 
York. Jn her last book of travels she contrives to 
attack, in some way or other, every person who did 
not render her sebstantial aid on her travels. If 
ever a woman merited the appellation of Queen of 
the Dead-heads, it was Madame Pfeiffer. She ex. 
pecied to iravel free of expense, and if she carried 
a letter of introduction to any one, without being 
immediately invited to make his house her home, 
and his purse her bank, she was preity sure to 
chronicle his want of hospitality in her next book 
She wrote exceedingly well, observed closely, had 
great recollection, and though she tells some very 
wonderful stories—did not draw the long bow 
more than travellers often do. As she was two- 
thirds of her time on the wing, travelling at any 
and everyvody’s cost but her own, and her various 
books always sold largely, Madame Ida Pfeiffer 
must have realized a considerable amount of mo- 
ney. She was more than forty years old before 
she took up her pilgrim’s staff. During the follow- 
ing twenty-one years she was the incarnation of 
feminine restlessness.—Philadelphia Press, 

f-as~ A maiden lady recently died in Maine at 
the age of 122. She retained her faculties until 
within two years, being able to see clearly to 
thread a needle. She was born at Cape Cod in 
1736, when Washington was four years oid. She 
was forty years old atthe Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. 

Jeg- A. correspondent of the Boston Courier 
tells how Daniel Webster offered himself to the 
woman of his choice : 

“Mr, Webster married the woman he loved, and 
the twenty years that he lived with her brought 
him to the meridian of his greatness... An anec- 
dote is current on this subject, which is not re- 
corded in the books. Mr. Webster was becoming 
intimate with Miss Grace Fletcher, and at one of 
his visits was aiding her to unwind a skein of silk, 
the skein getting in a knot, Mr. Webster assisted in 
unraveling the snarl—then looking up to Miss 
Grace, he said: ‘We have untied a knot; don’t 
you think we could tig one? Grace was a little 
embarassed, said not a word, but in the course of 
a few minutes she vied a knot ina piece of tape 
and handed it to Mr. Webster. This piece of tape, 
the thread of his domestic joys, was found after 
the death of Mr. Webster, preserved as one of his 
most precious relics.” 

fae A Japan letier says :—The females of Na- 
gaski are of the ordinary height, and some of 
them are very handsome, and would create quite 
a stir in New York if they should happen that way. 
Tbe married ladies are known from the single by 
painting their lips either green or a bright red, 
and their teeth a jet black. They are frequently 
married as young as ten. 

jag The man who courted an investigation 
says it isn’t half as good as courting an affection- 
ate girl. 

Yay" The indictments found against the ladies 
of Fredericksburg, Ohio, some time since, for de- 
stroying the liquors in the different saloons of that 
town, have been quashed. 

Blaze-Proof Dresses.—-The Medical Times 
says:— “The melancholy accident by which 
the Ladies Lucy and Charlotte Bridgeman and 
Miss Plunkeit have been such fearful sufferers, 
teaches a lesson which must not be neglected.— 
The light fabrics manufactured for ladies’ dresses 
must be made blaze-proof. Nothing can be more 
simple. The most delicate white cambric hand- 
kerchief, or fieecy gauze, or the finest lace may, by 
soaking in a weak solution of chloride of zinc, ve 
so protected from blaze that if held in the flame 
of a candle they may be reduced to tinder without 
blazing. Dresses so prepared might be burnt by 
accident without the other garments worn by the 
lady being injured. When poor Clara Webster 
was burnt we inculcated the same moral ; and now 
the dresses of stage dancers are prepared in the 
same way we recommended. Why are dancing 
ladies of rank to be exposed to danger from which 
their dancing sisters by profession are protected ? 
The hint may be put to a profitable use by some 
enterprising manufacturer.” 

A Sight Never Before Seen.—A veteran sea cap- 
tain made the statement that on last Sabbath he 
saw such a sight as was never before seen, as he 

















supposed, in this or any other country—the com- 
Munion service administered on board a ship of 
the United States Navy—the receiving ship North 
Carolina, He said that, in connexion with Rev. 
Mr. Jones and others, from the Mariners’ Church 
he received into the same twenty-three sailors in 
full membership, after which the holy sacrament of 
the Lord’s Supper was administered. It was a 
precious season, Five of the twenty-three were 
baptized ; eighteen had been baptized in their in- 
fancy, showing that they were the children of 
pious parents, A finer set of good, intelligent- 
looking men we never saw. Some of them could 
speak several different languages, and five or six 
different nationalities were represented.—Chris- 
tian Intelligencer, 

A Time Saver.—A domestic economist has re- 
cently published in Philadelphia, “A Shopping 
Guide.” This valuable work instructs ladies who 
are anxious to save time, and who are unwilling to 
make a toil of a pleasure, where they can procure 
everything they need at the Jeast outlay of their 
time and money, and with the least fatigue. We 
consider this new idea a marked instance of the 
advance of the age, and a further recognition of 
those inalienable rights which belong to the sex. 

Fa Mrs. Kearsley, the wife of Major Kearsley 
of Detroit, died in this city on the 6th instant— 
Mrs, Kearsley had lived in Detroit during the 
memory of the present generation, and must have 
witnessed its growth during the last half century. 

Zs A lady, a resident of Saginaw on Friday 
the last of the old year gave birth to four children 
at a birth—three girls and one boy, all reported 
healthy. We note that a member of the Legisla- 
ture has proposed to donate a section of land to 
the mother, as a token of the service thus rendered 
the State. 


Household Recipes. 








Economical Scents.—As cheap perfumes are of- 
ten required to fill little fancy bottles, such as are 
sold in the bazaars, toy-shops, arcades, and other 
places, the following receipts for their manufac- 
ture will be found of service. 

1. Spirits of wine, one pint; essence of berga- 
mot, one ounce. 

2. Spirits of wine, one pint ; otto of santal, one 
ounce. 

8 Spirits of wine, one pint; otto of French 
lavenderr half an ounce; otto of bergamot, half 
an ounce; otto of cloves, one drachm. 

4. Spirits of wine, one pint; otto of lemon grass, 
quarter of an ounce; essence of lemons half an 
ounce, 

5. Spirits of wine, one pint; otto of petit grain, 
quarter of an ounce; otto of orange peel, one 
ouncs.—Piesse’s Art af Perfumery. 

For Buckwheat Cakes.—I have used a number, 
and think the following is best : Take a convenient 
sized jar or dish that will hold more than is want- 
ed for a meal, and mix at night with sour milk, 
letting them stand until morning; leave alittle for 
seed, and afterwards mix with sweet milk; add 
saleratus the last moment before frying. In all 
cases where saleratus is used, I think it is much 
better to defer putting it in as long as possible be- 
fore cooking.—Ex. 


To Cook Fowls.—Instead of stuffing in the usu- 
al way, take three or four thin slices of salt pork 
and put them in alternately with the heart, gizzard 
and liver; then tie the wings and legs down close- 
ly, and boil in water with salt and pepper until 
about half an hour before serving; then have a 
quick oven; put it in and let it brown nicely and 
my word for it, you will be pleased with it—Ea.— 


A New Broth for Strengthening the Sick.—In 
certain maladies (as typhus fever, for example, 
at particular stages), the greatest difficulty met 
with by the physician, lies in incomplete diges- 
tion, or inability promptly to reinforce the ex- 
hausted and bankrupt blood. To meet this 
difficulty Lizsia prepared, as follows, a nutritive 
liquid, which has been used at Munich with the 
best results. Take half a lb. of perfectly fresh meat 
(beef or chicken), cut it in small pieces, add to it 
14 Ib. of distilled (pure soft) water, with four drops 
of muriatic acid, and half a drachm of common 
salt ; mix the whole well together, and after stand- 
ing an hour, strain through a common hair sieve 
letting it pass without pressing or squeezing. The 
portion passing through first being cloudy, it ig 
again poured through the sieve, and this process 
is repeated until it becomes perfectly clear. Upon 
the residue of meat remaining in the seive, half a 
pound of distilled water is poured in small portions. 
In this manner a pound of cold extract of meat 
is obtained, of a red color, and pleasant meat-broth 
taste. It must not be heated, and is administered 
cold, by the cupful, according to the patient’s in- 
clination. It is difficult to make it in summer, on 
account of its liability to ferment and change.— 
Perfectly cold water must be used, and refrigera- 
tion with ice will guard against decomposition. 





For our Young Friends, 


Geographical Enigma, 
IT am composed of fourteen letters: 
My 12, 11, 2,12, isa river in the United States, 
My 10, 9, 8, 1, 11, 9, 9, 7. is a town in Michigan, 
My 10, 8, 6, 9, 10, is a town in Texas, 
My 18, 9, 14, is a county in Georgia. 
My 8, 14, 13, 5, 1, is a county in Tennessee. 
10, 11, 12, 8, 14, is a county in North Carolina. 
My 11, 12, 4, 14, 7, 6, is a townin Michigan. 
My 9, 10, 12, 12, 3, is a river in Asia. 
My 9, 3, 3, 12, 12, is an island in Oceanica. 
My 6, 12, 5, 3, 14, is a river in France, 
My 7. 14, 4, 14, 1, is a town in England. 
My whole was a distinguished person in the 
revolution. H, M. Evans. 
Marengo. 


Enigmatical Riddle. 
I am a word of seven letters. , 
Erase my 1, 2, 3, and I am a preposition, 
Erase my 1, 2, and I ama strait, 
Erase my 1, 2, 7,and I ama bird, 
=== Erase my 4, 5, 6, 7, and transpose, and Iam a 
nickname, ; q 
Erase my 4, 5. 6, and 1 am a conjunction, 
My whcele is a town in pnaeeaees. a. 


Detroit. 

Answers to Riddles in last number, The vege- 
table is As-PA-RAG-US, 

The name of the periodical is CrNn-CIN-NAT-US, 
and the name of its editor is CaR-y. 

Answer to miscellaneous enigma:—CoLDWATER, 
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THE MARKETS. 


Flour and Meal. 











Article. Detroit. | New York. 




















1 
bbl, ..\4.50 @4.75 |4.45 @4.95 
an eee @5.50 |5.00 @6.00 
« . Double Extra,..... \5.50 @5.75 |6.50 @7.00 
City Family, ...--+} 6.00 
Corn meal, per 100 Ibs,...|1.50 @1.6274 1.50 
Buckwheat, ....-----..-- 12.00 @2.25 
Rye flour, per DOL Seat 3.40 @3.50 
Mill feed, Bran, _ per ton, 12.00 
Coarse Middlings, ‘ 16.00 
Fine Middlings, ” 22.00 
Grain. 
: Article. | Detroit. | New York. 
Wheat, White, .........-(1.12 @1.20 [1.80 @1.40 
Rod Winter, . SSK (1.00 @1.05 |1.20 @1.25 
Corn mixed western, ..../0.62 @0.68 (0.85 @0.90 
Guta, .csssc8s eS eee (0.42 0-45, [0.80 0.00 
Barl 1001s,.......+ "1936@1.87%|1.56 95 
in, had Pies obi l0:76 @0.78 





In our notice last week of the Flour and Grain market 
at the east, we suggested that we should probably fiud 
that the rates of produce would advance there as the 
spring opened. We now notice by the reports last re- 
ceived that there has been a slight advauee in rates, and 
that the whole tone of the market is more buoyant, and 
holders are very firm in their demands. Such a state of 
things, so early in the season, taken in connection with 
the improved state of all kinds of trade, leads us to ex- 
pect that the reasonaivle advance which we have spoken 
of may be looked for with considerable certainty. There 
is unquestionably much grain as yet in first hands, eud 
though it happens that there are many who have “noth- 
ing to sell,” these kind do not make up allof the com- 
munity. We advise those who are in condition to be 
sellers to keep a close watch of the markets during the 
next four months, and when they make up their minds 
that the “right time” has came, let their stuff slide.— 
Wheat, when it will bring any thing over $1,25, will pay 
pretty well for keeping all winter. 

We note, however, that the declining tendency ia still 
prevalent in the English markets, and that even lower 
rates than those ruling had been reached. The Marks 
Lane Express of the latest date, thus refers to the bread- 
stuff market: ‘ 

The open weather of the past week has permitted full 
advantage to be taken of the beneflt derived by the pre- 
vious frost. The late rains, though still insufficient, have 
partially replenished the ponds and re-opened the springs 
and it seems fair to expect aspeedy completion of the 
supply. All the early autumn wheat and other cereals 
look well, and prospects so far are fair. Prices, however, 
still continue slowly to decline, larger sales being made 
in the country, and more liberal receipts coming from 
abroad. The value of wheat has consequently gone down 
another shilling in the course of the week, without any 
symptoms of reaction, the near approach of Christmas 
forbidding ady immediate hope. France all along has 
had a paramount influence since the bounteous crop of 
last year, and it must be late in the season before her re- 
sources are fully ascertained. Here the granaries are get- 
ting full, and though the importers have lost money for 
some time, still they pour in without intermission. On- 
ly recently opinion seemed settling that the lowest point 
was reached, but now it would seem, as inthe matter of 
the Atlantic cable, a new line must be found as asafe ba- 
sis for speculation. The continental reports show little 
variation from the previous quotations, but all have 
calmed since the return of mild weather. ae 
We call attention to the advertisement of J. Ly Hurd 
& Co., who are now offering the highest market prices 
for wheat, corn and oats. They have been paying this 
week, from $1.15 to $.20 for wheat, 63 cents for corn, and 
46 cents for oats. They are now in market, and aro 
ready to receive any quantity of grain from farmers, at 
the advanced rates. 

We note that the complaints of dealers have at last 
compelled Chicago dealers to adopt some system with re- 
gard the measurement of grain in that city. The rule 
adopted is that wheat is to be sold by weight, and the 
measured bushel of Club wheat is to weigh 60 Ibs. or 
over, No 1 Spring 56 lbs., standard Spring, 50 Ibs., Rejec- 
ted Spring, 40 1bs. 

The Commercial Express states that the receipts of 
corn run far below the wants of consumers, and prices 
are slightly improved. Shelled corn is selling there at 
56@57c on the track. 

The Superintendent of the Board of Trade at Chicago, 
estimates that there was in store there on the Ist of Jan- 
uary 512,585 bushels of grain. 

Live Stock, &c. 








Article | Detroit. New York. 


0.3546@ 0.334) 0.5 @ 0.549 
do medium, 


0.44@ 0.5 

Beef in carcase,.........- 5 A 
Bheep, ...........e00020-/8.00 @3.50 (8.75 @4.25 
Mution in Carease, ......| 0.4 @ 0.446| 0.5 @ 0.7 
Hogs over 250 Ths, ......./4.75 @6.00 |7.50 @T7.75 

do under 250 Ibs, ..... 15.00 @5.50 |7.00 @7.25 
Live hogs,.....seeeeeeeee] OL @ 0.436/5.84 @T.00 
Ae NERS BF oe | 
BOGE cess cne cenaeaaacee 0.7K@ 


Provisions, Cured Meats and Fish, 





Cattle on foot, 1sé quality, 
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Article. | Detroit. | New York. 
Pork. Mess, .......2.000. 16.00 17.50 @17.75 
RIND. kins sicn'sinociens's 14.00 13.00 @13.7 
Rumps and necks, ....... 10.00 
ra Lr ST SS -| 0.8 
NN siciten cand clead ea 0.12 0.94%@00.13 
VS 2 ACO +++ /10.00 10.50 @11.50 
* FSW, .0cce0s see's 14.00 14.00 @15.00 
Lard,.....0- --| 0.10 00.11 @0.114% 
Tallow, '5:.a00% ack eangletoee 00.10 @0.1059 
Whitefish, @3bbIf,...... 8.50 
Butter, fresh roll,........ 0.13 @0.17 
ad pS ee 0.12 @0.14 
CO088 6 65a cateciwewd nics 0.5 @ 0.7 














i) 
There is a general tendency upward in the live stock 
and feeders are beginning to put on more smiling faces 
than they have had for some time past. There haye been 
few purchasers in this market during the week beyond 
the actual necessities of the trade, and these have ruled 
principally at 3 to 33g cents live weight. Prices are Jook- 
ing better in the eastern markets, and we note the fecl- 
ing is quite buoyant at Albany, at which place the Boston 
bupers have been making considerable purchases, The 
quotations there are as follows: 


First quality, live weight.........., 5 @5¥« 
| ose quality ae $ Sine seadheaid 4 Gis aed > 
MING GORI 85060600066 0000060080% 3}6@4c_ per lb. 


The telegraph report from New York, also indicates 
better state of things in that market, although the sup- 
ply was said to be larger than that of last week. It is as 
follows: 

The market was unusually active to-doy, and prices 
ruled higher, Receipts of beeves to-day were nearly 
3,000, being an increase over last week; quotations 84/@ 
834 for common; 10@1034 for first quality No 1 extra.— 

teceipts of sheep about 7,000; quotations vary from 2.50 
to 7.50. Swine—Quotations range from 5 to 634, 

Mocs.—We note that the Chicago market for hogs is 
not so firm as it has been, and that prices there have va- 
ried considerably. The Commercial Ewpress states that 
Packing fully closed last week. During the week pack- 
ers refused to pay over $8,50 to $6,00 for medium quali- 
ties. The premium lot of the season in that market, con- 
sisting of 16 hogs averaging 854 Ibs, each, sold at $6,75.— 
The number of hogs packed at Chicago this Season is sta- 
ted at 150,000, being 50,000 more than last season, 


The Cincinnati Price Currant states that the “ receipts 
of hogs have been fair and considerably in advance of 
what was expected,” and that the “ short crop” men have 
been considerably disappointed in their calculations. The 
receipts of hogs at Cincinnati and the prircipal towns on 
the Ohio river, show 836,948 against 261,351 last year, and 
$12,702 in 1856. 

Cattle here have not been offered freely the past week, 
and there is a tendency to advance the rates. Some very 
choice beeves were bought by Mark Flannigan at 334, 
and the rates have ruled from 3 to 334. In pork there 
is not a great deal doing, the number of hogs offering not 
being so great, whilst prices hayd declined. Some good 
hogs, weighing 180 to 200, have brought but 534, and the 
very best have reached only $5.75 to $6.00. The January 
thaw is now having its effects, and butchers are not wil- 
ling to risk a large supply. 

















Wool, 

Quality. Detroit. | N. York.| Boston. 
Saxon and Silesian,.... 55 @60 56 @62 
Merino, full blood, ....}40 @45 |45 @50 (46 @b0 
%{ & 16 blood,......... 36 @40 [37 @42 38 @45 
dg and grade,.......... 35 @3T [35 @38 35 @40 
Native and coarse woo] 30 @35 (380 @35 





At home, we note that there have been considerable 
sales. During the past ten days, 8. Folsom purchased of 
Washington Stanley, of Birmingham, a lot of fleeces in 
most complete order, the wool very dry, and weighing in 
the aggregate 3,000 pounds. The wool brought 45 cents. 
Pulled wool ranges from 34 to 46 cents. We note pur- 
chases of 5,500 pounds at our quotations, on the 12th 
instant, and 2,500 pounds on the 13th at the same rates. 
The following is the circular of Messrs. Tellkampf & 
Kitching of New York, wool commission dealers in that 
city: 
New York, Jan. 1, 1859. 
The last month has been replete with activity in all 
kinds of Domestic Fleece and Pulled Wools in all our 
markets, large quantities having been sold. Prices have 
gradually advanced, and we are now nearly as high as 
before the crisis. Manufacturers are endeavoring, with a 
good prospect of success, to realize remunerative rates 
for their goods. Should they not be successful, it might 
have an injurious effect upon the Wool market, as Wool 
has been for some time bringing higher rates than those 
obtained for manufactured goods would warrant. Cali- 
fornia, Texas, Mexican, and Wool from all our Southern 
States, have met with a ready sale at full rates, but the 
uantity arriving is too small to supply the demand.— 
ine Foreign Wools continue in good demand; large 
sales have been made at advanced rates, and the old 
stock of fine Mestiza, Cape and Australian are nearly 
closed out; but we are receiving a limited fresh supply. 
The medium Wools, in good condition, have been eager- 
ly sought for. The stock issmall. Low Foreign Wools 
have been sold pretty freeiy, but have not generally par- 
ticipated in the advance of the better kinds. Our impor- 
ters are —— asking a slight advance, and are firm 
in their views. The auction sales of about 1,000 bales of 
Buenos Ayres on the 8th ult. was well attended, and, 
considering the dondition the Wool was in, went off well. 
The London auction sales closed quite spiritedly, with 
an advance on the closing rates of the previous sales of 
2% @324d. per Ib on Australian, and 1344@244d. per Ib on 
Cape. Prices in England are considered about as high as 
before the crisis. Low wools have improved less, and 
the better kinds are quoted 3¢@1d. per bb higher. 


Poultry, Game, &e. 














Article. Detroit. New York. 

Fowls, «0. <0 ai dtaclaeatene -| 0.44@ 0.5 | 0.6 @ 0.7 
UPR OV Gs a ces vein wanie'ns ss 0.7 @0.8 |0.8 @0.9 
REOOEDS Sivccasc csiigetinlanie 0.25 @0.874 0.75 @0.ST 
Quails, per doz..... wees [1.25 @1.50 11.50 @ 
Patridges, per pair, ...... 0.874 @0.40 (0.62 @0.75 
Prairie hens, # doz, ..... 2.95 @3.00 (8.75 
Wild Turkeys, @ Ib, ..... 0.8 0.11 @0.12 
Venison, saddles, Pb, ...| 0.8 @0.10 | 0.846@ 0.9% 

do Carcase, # Ib,...) 0.4 @0.5 |0.6 @0.7 








Poultry, this week, remains steady at last weck’s rates, 
and continues plenty. Prices are rather firmer, but with- 
out change. Eggs scarce, and'in some considerable de- 
mand, and prices are slightly advanced. 





























Seeds, 

Ariicle. | Detroit. New York. 
PiMOthyY; < seve woees ...(1.75 @2.00 |2.12 @2.31 
Red top, . 1.50 @ 

MIQWEE ccesscsesecascs ase 4.75 @5.25 |5°25 @6.00 
Miscellaneous. 

Article. Detroit. 
White beans,....... Rees Pe ERS « 0.70 @0.75 
Potatoes, common mixed,..... aieelaieae sata 0.40 @0.44 

* Mercors and Pinkeyes,............... 0.45 @0.50 
ADVICE WOIROD WIDTEY, 2000 .cescccesccces 2.50 @2.75 
CM WILT 10 DDIS, 0s cece vosesais 3.25 @3.50 
© Dried, @ DUG, --ccccecesee seecnsaiccthr ont 
Cranberries, # bush,............ (3.00 @ 
1 Sab RR Ea ee -|(0.20 @ 
Sali, fine,.. “ane -|1.50 @ 
OT AR IAA a ee SCR AS 1.74 @ 
TARY, COUMMON, WON, cccc-cccecesecerses 6.00 @7.00 
WTI as 5a 50's sie s\e sis'eeesseanie'oad 7.50 @8.00 








WHEAT, CORN AND OATS. 


TS HIGHEST prices will be paid by the undersign- 
ed for any quantity of 

WHEAT, CORN AND OATS, 
Delivered at their Warehouse, at the foot of Second-st., 


on the dock, J. L. HURD & Co. 
—Detrait, Jan. 14, 150. _ 


THE PAPER FOR FARMERS. 


To the Editor of the N. Y. Tribune: 

Sir: Inclosed I send you a check for fifty copies of the 
WEEKLY Tripune. I am a farmer, have been taking the 
Tripune for eight or nine years, and think I shall never 
be able to get along without it. The farmer's department 
alone is decidedly preferable to any agricultural paper 
published in Ohio; and for everything that makes upa 
real, good, substantial newspaper, the TripuNE has no 
equal in the United States, or perhaps in the world. It 
ig a regular, faithful, punctual schoolmaster, employed 
or $1 a year, There has never been but one copy of your 
paper taken at atime at our Post-Office; yet, without 
any particular exertion, this club was formed. I speak of 
this to show what may be done by those who cherish the 
cause you advocate, J. ¥. © 
Rarnsporo, Wighland Co., Ohio, Dee. 13, 1858. 








We shall, during the next year, as hitherto, constantly 
labor to improve the quality of the instructive entertain- 
ment afforded by the WerkLy TripuneE, which, we in- 
tend, shall continue to be the best Family Weekly News- 
paper published in the World, 
TERMS: 
One copy, one year....$2 | Five copies, one year....88 
Three copies, one year.. 5 | Ten copies, one year.....12 
Twenty copies, to one address, at the rate of $1 per 
MIRE Cnn ain nine whi 5a66 ona ane Rea Caae Aaa ORE 26 
Twenty copies, to address of each subscriber, and any 
larger number at the rate of $1 20 each.......-- 
United States postage, 26 cents per annum, must be 





pre-paid on papers sent to Canada. : 
Any person sending us a Club of Twenty or more will 
be entitled to an extra copy. We continue to send the 
Werk ty Trisune to clergymen for $1. 
Subscriptions may commence at any time. Terms al- 
ways cash in advance. When a draft can be procured it 
is much safer than to remit bank bills. All letters to be 
addressed to HORACE GREELEY & Co. 

It Tribune Buildings, Nassau st. N. Y. City. 


GLEN BLACK HAWK 
FOR SALE. 


LEN BLACK HAWKE, 6 years old, jet black, per- 

fectly kind and gentle In the harness, single or 
double—took the second premium, $50, at the National 
Horse Show at Kalamazoo, in October last—is a good 
traveler, and for style cannot be beat; perfectly sound, 
and a sure foal getter; will be sold at a bargain. Any 
one wishing a good stock horse cannot do better than 
give me acall. Pedigree—Sire Lone Star, dam Messen- 
ger. Lone Star was Vermont or Hill Black Hawk, 
was a jet black, and sold to a Philade!phia company for 
$3,000. F, E. ELDRE 

Detroit, January 1859, [15] 2-3m 


PLOWS! PLOWS!! 
QTARBUCK’S, EAGLE & RUGGLE'S, NOURSE 


& Mason’s Plows, of every description, now on hand 
for Spring sales, at 








PENFIELD's, 











108 Woodward aye, Detroit, 


900,000 TREES 


FOR SALE AT THE 
TOLEDO NURSERIES. 


00,000 APPLE TREES, grafted this winter, 
deliverable in Spring to order, at $5 per 1000, when 
20,000 are taken. For smaller amounts, $6 per 1,000. 
30,000 extra fine imported Pear stocks, $18 to $20 # 1,000 
80,000 %  & “ Angers Quince, 7B 





10,000 Mahaleb Cherry, sis Q “ 
10,000 Paradise aad Doucain, $20 B “ 
420°000 Mazzard Cherry : 00 BS 
300,0000 1 year old Apple trees, by quantity 20,00 @ “ 
In smaller lots 25.00 B 
100,000 8 to 4 feet Apple trees, 50.00 BS 
100,000 4 to 5 ft, very stocky and handsome, 80.00 “aig 
20,000 1 yr Catawba, Isabella, Clinton vines 40.00 @  * 
5,0002pr “ “  * 80,00 B “aH 
20,000 Norway Spruce, about 1 ft,very fine, 50.00 B® 
20,000 Scotch Fir, 8 to 10 inches, 60.00 Bail 
5,000 Manetti Rose stocks, strong, $2%2100, 18.00 9 “gy 
5,000 Haughton Gooseberries, extra tine, 50,00 @ 
2,000 Balsam Firs, 5 to 7 feet, beautiful, 50,06 3 100 
5,000 Scotch Fir, 1 foot, fine, 10.00 @ “fi 
5,000 Austrian Pines, 12 to 18 inches, 12.00 @ “3 
1,000 Herbaceous Peesoies, assorted, 18.00 @ “add 
500 Yucca or Adam’s Needle, 2.50@doz. 18.00 B “ 
1,000 Silver Maples, fine, 6 to $ feet, 15.00 @ “ 
10,000 Dwarf Pears, 25.00 B “ 
5,000 “Cherries, extra, 156.00 By 
10.000 Stand. < 15.00 Bas 
2,000 Plum trees, 1 year, fine, 20.00 B “a 


with a large lot of Currants, Raspberries ; also, ornamen- 
tal trees, shrubs, plants, Peaches, Apricots, Nectarines, &c. 
A. FAHNESTOCK & SONS. 
Toledo, Ohio, Dec. 19, 1858. [17] 


J. L. HURD & CO. 


DETROIT MICH. 
Produce and Shipping Merchants. 


Agent; and Consiguces for tie follow L'nes: 
AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION COMPANY, 
CAPITAL $900.00. 


WESTERN TRANSPORTATION COMPANY, 


CAPITAL $900,000. 


AND THE NEW YORK CENTRAL R. R. Co. 

We would respectfully announce? to the Miilers, Mei- 
chants and Manufacturers of Micu'g:9, that tre recent 
reduction of Canal Tolls on tae Erie Canai, will enzble 
us to carry eastward, from Deuvit, 

FLOUR, WHEAT, CORN, OATS, WOOL, ASUES, 

HIDES, 
And all other prodvets of Micbigan, at prices much be- 
low those of former years. Our lines are_ 
THE MODEL LINES OF THE COUNTRY. 
J. L. HURD & Co., 
[11]}lyr 


Foot of Second-st. 
A GIFT WITH EVERY BOOK, 
WORTH FROM 2% CENTS TO $100.00. 


UR new descriptive Catalogue of 60 octavo pages em- 
braces a larger collection and better variety of Stand- 

ard, Historical, Biographical, and Miscellaneous Books 
than that of any other bookselling establishment in the 
country; also, contains greater inducements than ever 
before offered. Mailed free to any addvess. Send fora 
Catalogue. 
D. W. EVANS, EVANS & CO., Publishers, 
J. H. PRESTON, § [4]2w 677 Broadway, New York City. 











Hiorse Powers, Threshers and 
Cleaners ! 


IWET’S 8 AND 10 HORSE, EMERY’S 1 AND 2 
Horse a Powers, Pease’s Excelsior Powers, 
Corn and Cob Mills, Corn Mill and Feed Mills, Flour 
Mills, Cross-cut and Circular Saw Mills, Leonard Smith’s 
Smut Machines. D. 0. & W. 8. PENFIELD, 
No. 103 Woodward Ave., Detroit. 


SIRLOIN FOR SALE, 


With other Thoroughbred Shorthorns, 


HE SUBSCRIBER offers for sale, the first premiam 
bull Sirloin, a bull ealf, sired by Sirloin and three 
thoroughbreed Shorthorn cows, all of the first quality as 
Breeding Stock. ’ 
The bull Sirloin was sired by imported Master Bellville, 
and was raised by Jacob Pierce of Ohio,, He is now five 
years old, and his stock raised in Ohio and in this State 
ure all considered superior, for their rapid growth, early 
maturity and quick tattening properties, 
This fine stock will be sold on reasonable terms for ap- 
proved paper, and a liberal time will be given for pay- 





ment. 
For further particulars, address, L. Ti. Jones, Dexter. 


8. W. DEXTER. 
Dexier, November 20, 1853. [vit 


THE WILLIS’ STUMP PULLER 


fs the most powerful and most economical machine in 
use for pulling stamps, and will clear a field in less 
time than any other invention of a like kind. | 5 
Twenty-three stumps have been pulied with this Ma- 
chine in anhour and fifteen minutes. The undersigned 
will sell machines and rights to use and manufacture in 
ary part of Michigan except the counties of Hill sdale, 
Branch, Wayne, Washtenaw, Jackson, Calhoun, Kalama- 
z00, Van Buren, Macomb, Genesee, Shiawasse, Saginaw, 
Tuscola and St. Clair, which are already sold. 
All necessary information as to prices, and mode of us- 
ing, will be given on @ plication to : J 
DAVID BLACKMAR, Ypsilanti. 
or to R. F. JOHNSTONE, Editor Michigan Farmer. 
The Machines are manufactured at the Detroit Loco- 
motive Works from the best Lake Superior Iron. [3] 








INDEPENDENCE. 


HIS fine young improved Shorthorn bull will be kept 
T for service during the season at the farm of the sub- 
scriber at Geddesburgh, about four miles from Ann Ar- 
bor, on the river road leading to Ypsilanti. 
Independence was two yearsold last 4th of July,isa 
deep red in color,beautifully proportioned, perfectly sound 
in every particular, and his pedigree shows him of a clear 
descent from the best imported stock. (See Miehigan 
Farmer for 1859, No 1, Stock Register No, 73.) 

For further particulars inquire of E, M. DEFOREST, 








Geddesburgh, Dec., 15, 1359. [12]sw 
AMERICAN STOCK JOURNAL 
FOR 1859. 


MONTHLY PAPER, of 32 large octavo pages de- 

voted exclusively to the subject of Stock-Growing. 
It is the only paper of the kind published in the United 
States, and the topics treated of are deeply interesting to 
evory owner of a domestic animal, whether living in the 
town or country, 

The Volume will commence with the first of January, 
185Y, and the number will be issued promptly on the first 
of each month, It wiil be printed on fine, clear paper, 
with entirely new type; and each number will be illus- 
treted with Cuts of Animals, in the best style of art. Our 
motto is: A GOOD PAPER, A LARGE CIRGULA- 
TION, AND A SMALL PRICE INVARIABLY IN 
ADVANCE. 


TERMS: 
Single copyes one year,............ $1 00 
Six copies, one years, ......... coe 6600 


Clubs of ten copies, one year, .... 89 cts. each 
Clubs of 25 or more copies, 1 yr, 75 cts each 
Ge" An extra copy to the person sending us 18 or 
more names at 89 cents each, 53 
, egecnen eseies, Prospectuses, and Posters sent gratis 
0 all who wish to examine thein or ge i ’ ~ 
a os get up clubs of sub 
ae All orders should be addressed to the “ Ament 
om Stock Journat, No. 140 Fulton Street New York 
y. D. C. LINSLE 
A. 0. MOORE, Agent, Agricultural Book Publisher 
[5]2w No. 140 Fulton Street, New York. 








SEEDS, SEEDS! 


RESH SHAKER SEEDS, of LAST YEARS’ 

growth and warranted. Also, Spring Wheat, Sweet 

Potatoes of several kinds, King Philip, Flour, Dutton, 

Eight Rowed and Sweet Corn, Timely, Clover, Barley, 
PENFIELD'S 


108 Woodward Ave., Detroit, 


Peas, &¢., at 








HE HORSE and HORSEMANSHIP 
OF THE 
UNITED STATES AND BRITISH PROVINCES, 
By Henry WILitAm HERBERT, 

Author of “Frank Forrester’s Field Sports,” “Fish and 
Fishing,” “The Complete Manual for Young 
Sportsmen,” etc. Third Edition. 
HERBERT'S GREAT NATIONAL WORK 


ON 
THE HORSE OF AMERICA 
Is the most comprehensive and reliable work ever pub- 
lished on this most important and interesting subject. It 
affords a complete history of the Horse from the earliest 
ages; contains essays on Breeding, Feeding, Clothing and 
general management; a history and anecdotes of the 
most celebrated Race Horses; the pedigrees of imported 
Mares and Stallions; a survey of all the various breeds of 
Horses; descriptions, performances, etc., of celebrated 
Trotters; in brief, it is a perfect wade mecum, upon the 
subject, and whether for the breeder, the student, the 
farmer, or the general reader, an invaluable authority and 
uide. - 
’ It is issued in two superb imperial octavo volumes of 
1,200 pages, illustrated with stcel-graved OrtGINAL Por- 
TRAITS, from paintings and drawings by the most distin- 
itished artists, of thejfollowing celebrated Horses, careful- 
y printed on Inp1A Paper: 
SIR ARCHY, AMERICAN ECLIPSE, 


BLACK MARIA, BOSTON, 
LEXINGTON, PRYOR, 
LANTERN, POCAHONTAS, 
GLENCOE, LADY SUFFOL 
STELLA, WHALEBONE, 
FASHION FLORA TEMPLE 


ALICE GRAY, 
ETHAN ALLEN, &c. 
Embellished with Vignette Title Pages, from original 
designs by F. O. C. Dar ey, finely engraved 
on steel by the most eminent Engravers 
including numerous FINE 
WOOD ENGRAVINGS. 

Published by subscription. Price in embossed cloth 
and gilt, $10. ailed or sent by Express, free of charge 
upon receipt of the price. 

This Magnificent Work should be in the possession of 
every gentleman interested in the breeding or Manvge- 
ment of the Horse. No work in any way equal has ever 
heretofore appeared from the press! 

“ A valuable and interesting work. No time or money 
has been spared to make it complete in all its depart- 
ments.” [Spirit of the Times. 

“This splendid work is everything that could be de- 
sired. It must become at once a standard authority on 
the subject.” [New England Farmer. 

“In point of elaborated and general thoroughness, it is 
said to surpass any thing of a similar kind ever produced 
in Europe.” Boston Post. 

AGENTS WANTED. 

W. A. TOWNSEND & Oo., Publishers. 
[9]2w No. 377 Broadway, N. Y. 


Dr. H. BIGELOW, OCULIST, 
, (Office, Room No. 9 Sheldon 
: ~, Block, opposite the Peninsular 
: Bank, Jefferson ave., Detroit, 
Mich.,) a ee, announces 
to the public generally that he 
is now engaged in treating the 
various diseases of the Eye, 
with much success. Many cer- 
lificates and_ recommendations 
might here be given, bnt such 
things are so common at this day, that it is deemed suffi- 
cient merely to say to those afflicted, COME AND SEE. 
Hi.’s treatment is the same as that practiced by the late 
Dr. George Bigelow. [13] 


9 
LEONARD SCOTT & CO’S 
REPRINT OF THE BRITISH REVIEWS AND 
BLACK WOOD'S MAGAZINE. 

L. Scott & Co., New York continue to publish the fol- 
lowing leading British Periodicals, viz: 
The London Quarterly, (Conservative.) 
The Edinburgh Review, (Whig.) 
North British Review, (Free Church.) 
Whe Westminister Review. (Liberal.) 
Blaekwood’s Edinburgh Magazine, (Tory.) 

These Periodicals ably represent the three great politi- 
cal parties of Great Britain—Whig, Tory, and Radical— 
but politics form only one feature of their character. As 
organs of the most profound writers on Science, Litera- 
ture, Morality, and Religion, they stand, as they ever 
hae stood, unrivalled in the world of letters, being in- 
dispensable to the scholar and professional man, while to 
the intelligent reader of every class they furnish a more 
correct and satisfactory record of the current literature 
of the day, throughout the world, than can possibly be 
obtained from any other source. 


EARLY COPIES, 


The receipt of Advance Sheets from the British Pub- 
lishers gives additional value to these Reprints, insomuch 
as they can now be placed in the hands of subscribers 
about as soon as the original editions. 











TERMS. Per ann. 
For any one of the four Reviews....... J epaubaeeaivs $3,00 
For any two of the four Reviews.......-+++++++++++ 5,00 
For any three of the four Reviews......-+-+-+++++- 7,00 
For all four of the ReviewSs..........e eee eee eeees 8,00 
For Blackwood’s Magazine...........+eeeeeees easier aan 
For Blackwood and one of the Reviews.......-.-.- 5,00 
For Blackwood and two of the Reviews...........- 7,00 
For Blackwood and three Reviews......-.0.--++++ 9,00 
For Blackwood and the four Reviews............++ 10,00 


Money current in the State where issued will be re- 
ceived at par. 

CLUBBING. 

A discount of twenty five per cent from the above pri- 
ees will be allowed to Clubs orderiug four or more copies 
of any one or more of the above works. Thus: Four 
copies of Blackwood or of one Review, will be sent to 
one address for $9; four copies of the four Revidws and 
Blackwood for $30, and so on, 

POSTAGE. 

In all the principal towns and _ cities, these works will 
be delivered free of postage. When sent by mail, the 
postage to any part of the United States will be but 
twenty four cents a year for * Blackwood, ” and but four- 
teen cents a year for each of the Reviews, 

N. B.—The price in Great Britain of the flve Periodi- 
cals above named is $31 per annum. 

Remittances should always be addressed, postago 


paid, to the publishers, 
LEONARD SCOTT & Co. 
4t No. 54 Gold st. New York. 


FURNITURE WAREHOUSE, 
ON JEFFERSON AVENUE, 


BELOW MICIIIGAN EXCHANGE, DETROIT. 
The subscribers keep constantly on hand a large stock 
of ELEGANT FURNITURE, 


Both Modern and Autique Styles; in Rosewood, 
Mahogany and Domesic Wood, 


Those wishing rich and fashionable furniture, will al- 
ways find a great variety to sclect from—equal in every 
respect to anything in the Eastern market. Being in 
constant receipt of Pattern Pieces from the ss 

FASHIONABLE MAKERS IN NEW YORK, 
they are enabled to guarantee the most Perfect Satis- 
faction to their customers. 

They also keep constantly on hand a large and com- 
plete assortment of Plain Furniture of Mahogany, Cher- 
ry and Walnut. Inshort, every article in the line of 
Household Furniture will be found in their Stock, inclu- 
ding Chairs of every style and price, from four shillings 
to sixty dollars each. The subscribers now have on hand, 
and make to order, best 


HAIR MATTRESSES. 
Their customers can rely upon getting a genuine article. 
CORN-HUSK MATTRESSES & STRAW PALLIASES 
constantly on hand. For the trade we keep constantly a 
large stock of Mahogany and Rosewood Veneer. 
STEVENS & ZUG. 


Ary YI WH 2 r\) 
STOCK FOR SALE, 
HE partnership of Bushnell & Hudson is dissolved 
the stock remaining in the hands of the subscriber, 
who continues to breed for cash or approved credit at 
very reduced prices, Durham eattle, (bulls, cows and 
heifers,) Jacks and Jennetts, South Down sheep, and 
Chester White pigs. SETH A. BUSHNELL. 
Hartford, Trumbull Co., O., Cec. 1st, 1858. [S}tf 


RATT a 4 
HENRY E. DOWNER, 
Wood Engraver. 

No. 130 Jefferson Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 
NGRAVINGS of Agricultural Implements. Views of 
Buildings, Animal Portraiture, Machinery, Vig- 
nettes, Bill Heads, Business Cards, Stamps, Seals, &e. 
&c., done on the shortest notice and in the best style of 

the art, at New York charges, Address 














HENRY E. DOWNER, Detroit, 





AYER’S PILLS. 


The following remedies are offered te 
the ge-ceg as_the best, most perfect, 
which the medical stience can atford.— 
Ayer’s CaTuartio Pitrs have been 
prepared with the utmost skill which 
the medical profession of the age pos 
sesses, and their effects show they have 
y virtues which surpass any combination 
of medicines hitherto known. Other preparations dp 
more or less good; but this cures such dangerous com 
plaints so quick and so surely, as to prove an efficacy and 
a power to by tw disease beyond anything which’ men 
have known before. By removing the obstructions of the 
internal organs and stimulating them into healthy action 
they renovate the fountains of life and vigor, — health 
courses anew through the body, and the sick man is 
well again, They are adapted to disease, and to disease 
only, for when taken by one in health they produce 
but little eflect. This is the perfection of medicine. It 
is antagonistic to disease, and no more. Tender children 
may take them with impunity. If they are sick they will 
cure them, if they are well they will do them no harm 

Give them to some patient who has been prostrated 
withbilious complaint; see his bent up, tottering form 
straighten with strength again; see his long-lost appetite 
return; see his clammy features blossom with health, 
Give them to some suffere r whose foul blocd has burst 
out in scrofula till his skin is covered with sores: who 
stands, or sits, or lies in anguish. He has been drenched 
inside and out with a which ingenuity could 
suggest. Give him these Pinzs, and mark the effect; see 
the scabs fall from his body; see the new, fair skin "that 
has grown under them; see the late leper that is clean 
Give them to him whose angry humors have planted 
rheumatism inghis joints and bones; move him and he 
screeches with pain ; he too has been soaked through each 
muscle of his body with liniments and salves: give him 
these PiLts to purify his blood; they may not cure him, 
for, alas! there are cases which no mortal power can 
reach; but mark, he walks with crutches now, and now 
he walks alone; they have cured him, Give them to the 
lean, sour, haggard dyspeptic, whose gnawing stomach 
has long ago eaten away every smile from his face and 
every muscle from his body. See his appetite return, and 
with it his health; see the new man. See her that was 
radiant with health and loveliness blasted and too early 
withering away ; want of exercise or mental anguish, or 
some lurking disease, has deranged the internal organs of 
digestion, assimilation or secretion, till they do their office 
ill. Her blood is vitiated, her health is gone. Give her 
these Prris to stimulate the vital principle into renewed 
vigor, to cast out the obstructions, and infuse a new vi 
tality into the blood. Now look again—the roses blossom 
on her cheek, and where lately sorrow sat joy bursts 
from every feature. See the sweet infant wasted with 
worms. Its wan, sickly features tell yon without dis- 
guise, and painfully distinct, that they are eating its life 
away. Its pinched up nose and ears, and restless sleep- 
ings, tell the dreadful truth in language whieh every mo- 
ther knows. Give it the Pris in large doses to sweep 
these vile parasites from the body. Now turn again and 
see the ruddy bloom of childhood. Is it nothing to do 
these things? Nay, are they not the marvel of this age? 
And yet they are done around you every day. 

Have you the less serious symptoms of these distem- 
pers, they are the easier cured. Jaundice, Costiveness, 
Headache, Sideache, Heartburn, Foul Stomach, Nausea, 
Pain in the Bowels, Flatulency, Loss of A petite, King’s 
Evil, Neuralgia, Gout, and kindred complaints all arise 
from the derangements which these Pris rapidly cure, 
Take them perseveringly, and under the counsel of a good 
Physician if you can; if not, take them judiciously by 
such advice as we give you, and the distressing, danger- 
ous diseases they cure, which afflict so many of the hu- 
aac race, = = out _~ “4 devils of old—they must 

urrow in the brutes and in the sea. Price 25 cents pe 
box—5 boxes for $1. an ore 

_ Through a trial of many years and through every ne 
tion of civilized men, AvEr’s Cuerry PecTorat has been 
found to afford more relief and to eure more eases of pube 
monary disease than ved other remedy known to man- 
kind. Cases of apparently settled consumption have been 
cured by it, and thousands of sufferers who were deemed 
beyond the reach of human aid have been restored to 
their friends and usefulness, to sound health and the en- 
joyments of life, by this all-powerful antidote to diseases 
of the lungs and throat. 
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AVER’S CHERRY PECTORAL. 


FOR THE RAPID CURE OF 


COUGHS, COLDS, HOARSENESS, INFUENZA, 
BRONCHITIS, WHOOPING COUGH, 
ASTHMA, AND INCIPIENT 
CONSUMPTION. 
and for the relief consumptive in advanced stages of the 

disease. 





Consumptives, do not despair until you have tried 
Ayer’s Cuerry PECTORAL. Tt is made by one of the 
best medical chemists in the world, and its cures all 
around us bespeak the high merits of its virtues. —Pidla- 
delphia Ledger. 

Prepared by Dr. J. C. AYER, 

PRACTICAL AND ANALYTICAL CHEMIST, 

Lowell, Mass. 

Sold by J.S. Farrand, Detroit, and by all Druggiats 

every where. [2]4w 
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LOCATED: 


DTROIT, MICH., No. 70 Woodward Avenue. 
CLEVELAND. O., coracr of Superior and Senccassts, 
BUFFALO _N. Y., corner of Main and Seneca-sts. 
ALBANY, N. Y., 438 and 448 Broadway. 
CHICAGO, ILL., 48 Clark Street. 
PRINCIPALS: 
H. B. BRYANT, H. D. PIBATTON, J. H. GOLD- 
SMITH. 
DIRECTORS: 
Hon. K. 8. Bingham, E. B. Ward, Esq., 
Tion. Z Chandler, G. 8. Frost, Esq., 
Hon. Ira Mayhew, R. N. Rice, Esq., 
H. P. Baldwin,tEsq., C. A. Trowbridge, Esq., 
Moses W. Field, Esq., G. V. N. Lothrop, Esq., 
C. li. Buhl, Esq., E. C. Walker, Esq. (14 


BLANCARD HOUSE 


BROADWAY & TWELFTH STss NEW YORKs 


THIS SPACIOUS AND ELEGANT ESTABLISII- 
MENT is located in the mnst fashionable part of the 
ad on the highest poms of view south of UNION 
SRUARE, making it the most pleasant and healthful b- 
cation in the Great Metropolis. 

THE ROOMS are finely ventilated, well lighted, and 
many of them constructed in suits of Parlors and Cham- 
bers communicating with closets, baths, and gas, suitable 
for families, and parties travelling together, 

MANY LINES OF STAGES pass the door and the 
FOURTH AVENUE CARS run within one block, by 
which the lower (or business) port of the City is reachaxl 
in eighteen minutes, 

THE HOUSE has been thoroughly renovated and pe- 
furnished, and is now open for the reception of guests. 

THE APPOINTMENTS and ARRANGEMENTS 
throughout are extensive and liberal, and no extortion 
will be practiced or tolerated by the management. 

THE LARDER AND CELLARS will at all times be 
stocked with the best and our patrons are assured that no 

pains or expense will be spared to make their stay at the 

LANCARD HOUSE in all respeets agreeable. 

THE PRICES for full board at the Table d’Hote will 
be limited to Two Dollars per day. By the week at low- 
er rates. 

200MS will be let separately, if desired, and meal 
served by the card, either in private parlors or at ondt 


nary. 
ROOMS WITHOUT BOARD, by the day or woek. 
MEALS served at all hours to order, 
BLANCARD & MAC LELLAN. 
JOHN M. BLANCARD, late of the “ Pavillion” at New 





Brighton. 
C. J. MAC LELLAN, late of “Jones,” and ‘ United 
States” Hotels, Philadelphia. [6]tf 





DRAIN VILE! 
E KEEP CONSTANTLY ON HAND THE 
different kinds of Drain Tile, at 

| PENFIELD'S, 103 Woodward avenue. 
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